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In the present work, path generation and gait generation problems of a legged robot 
have been solved by using the combined genetic algorithm (GA) and fuzzy logic tech- 
niques (GA-Fuzzy approaches). A versatile and computationally tractable (suitable for 
on-line implementation) algorithm has also been developed based on the same GA-Fuzzy 
combination to tackle the problem of combined path and gait generation simultaneously 
of a six-legged robot. A GA is a population-based search and optimization technique 
which works based on the mechanics of natural genetics. On the other hand, a fuzzy logic 
controller (FLC) works based on fuzzy set theory and it is a powerful tool for dealing 
with uncertainty and imprecision. The working principles of both GA and FLC have 
been discussed in Chapter 2 of the thesis. In the proposed GA-Fuzzy approaches, these 
two potential tools have been merged to get advantages from both of them and to elim- 
inate their individual limitations. Research is going on in both the directions - in one 
approach, an FLC is used to improve the performance of a GA, whereas in the other im- 
plementation, a GA has been used to improve the performance of an FLC. In this work, 
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both approaches have been studied in detail. 

A considerable amount of work had been carried out, in the past, to solve the 
path generation problems (motion planning problems) of robot. Both graphical as well 
as analytical approaches had been tried by many investigators to solve these problems. 
Chapter 1 of the thesis provides an extensive survey on these techniques. The main 
drawback of these methods is their high computational complexity. Moreover, each of 
these methods is suitable for solving a particular type of problems. As an optimization 
module is not used in most of the techniques, the generated collision-free path may be far 
from being an optimal. Thus, there is still a need for the development of a versatile and 
computationally tractable algorithm to solve the time-minimal path planning problems 
of a mobile robot. 

Chapter 3 describes a fuzzy-genetic algorithm in which a fuzzy logic technique has 
been used to create an initial population for GA and to modify the different GA pa- 
rameters, namely crossover and mutation. The effectiveness of the proposed algorithm 
has been studied for solving the find-path problems of a mobile robot in which a robot 
will have to find a time-minimal collision-free path while moving among stationary obsta- 
cles. The same find-path problems have also been solved by using two other techniques, 
namely a steepest descent method with a penalty function approach and a tangent graph 
technique along with A* algorithm. The proposed algorithm is found to perform better 
than the steepest descent method with a penalty function approach. Moreover, the solu- 
tions of the proposed algorithm are similar to those of the best-known tangent graph and 
A* algorithm. It is to be noted that the performance of the proposed algorithm can be 
further improved by proper tuning of knowledge base of the fuzzy logic controller. It is 
also important to note that the proposed algorithm has linear computational complexity 
with respect to the number of intermediate control points, whereas the combined tangent 
graph and A* algorithm has quadratic computational complexity. Thus, the fuzzy-genetic 
algorithm is computationally faster than the combined tangent graph and A* algorithm. 

A genetic-fuzzy system has been developed in which the performance of an FLC is 
improved by using a GA-based tuning. The proposed genetic-fuzzy system has been used 
to solve the navigation problem of a mobile robot in which a robot will have to determine 
its collision-free, time-optimal path while moving in the presence of moving obstacles 
(Chapter 4 of the thesis). There are six different approaches studied here, as described 
below: 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Approach 1: 
Approach 2: 
Approach 3: 
Approach 4: 
Approach 5: 
Approach 6: 


Author-defined fuzzy logic controller. 

Tuning scaling factors of the state variables alone. 
Tuning rule base alone. 

Tuning scaling factors and rule base in stages. 
Tuning scaling factors and rule base simultaneously. 
Automatic two-stage design of fuzzy rules using GA. 


In the proposed genetic-fuzzy approach, the tuning of knowledge base of an FLC is done 
off-line, by using GA as an optimizer and once the optimal knowledge base is obtained, a 
mobile robot can use it on-line, to navigate in real-world similar scenarios, in an optimal 
sense. The performances of all the above mentioned six approaches have been compared. 
The GA-tuned FLC is found to perform better than the manually constructed FLC. The 
optimized solutions are obtained during the optimization of rule base only and tuning 
of scaling factors .(which indicates the base width of triangular membership functions) 
cannot bring a significant improvement in the solution. Thus, optimizing rule base of an 
FLC is a rough tuning process, whereas optimizing scaling factors of the state variables 
is a fine-tuning process. The performance of an FLC depends on its knowledge base and 
designing a good knowledge base is not an easy task. To overcome this, a technique 
(Approach 6) has been developed in which a GA will design a good rule base of an FLC 
and no time is spent on manual construction of the fuzzy rule base. The results obtained 
using this approach are also found to be similar to those of the Approaches 3-5. However, 
Approach 6 is a more flexible approach in which the rule base of an FLC is designed 
automatically by using a GA. 

The gait generation problem of a legged robot had been studied by many researchers. 
A detailed survey has been made in Chapter 1 of the thesis. The traditional methods 
(which include both graphical as well as analytical) of gait planning are computationally 
expensive. Moreover, the generated gait may not be optimal in any sense. In gait gen- 
eration problem, some of the variables may be discrete in nature and handling of these 
variables becomes difficult in the traditional methods. Moreover, some attempts were 
made by the investigators to solve the problem of combined path and gait generation 
but their methods were able to provide only a partial solution to this complicated task. 
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Thus, an efficient and computationally tractable (suitable for on-line implementation) • 
algorithms are yet to be developed which can tackle the path planning and gait planning 
problems of a legged robot simultaneously, in an optimal sense. 

The periodic gait generation problem of a six-legged robot has been studied in 
Chapter 5 of the thesis. As the periodic (wave) gait is optimal in terms of static stability 
and the number of ground-legs is fixed, no optimization is carried out to further reduce 
the number of ground-legs. The problems of optimal crab gait generation while crossing a 
ditch and turning gait generation have been studied in Chapters 6 and 7, respectively, by 
using the similar genetic-fuzzy system. In this study, a six-legged robot will have to plan 
its gait in an optimal sense (with minimum number of ground-legs having the maximum 
average kinematic margin). Here, only two approaches have been considered, namely (i) 
Approach 1: Author-defined fuzzy-logic controller; (ii) Approach 2: Optimizing rule base 
alone. The performances of these two approaches are compared and Approach 2 is found 
to perform better than the Approach 1. Thus, GA-tuned FLCs have performed better 
than the author-defined FLCs. 

In practice, a six-legged robot will have to find a collision-free, time-minimal path 
and to plan its stable gait simultaneously, in optimal sense (with minimum number of 
ground-legs having the maximum average kinematic margin) while moving on flat terrain. 
Three steps are to be considered for legged-robot locomotion - determination of vehicle’s 
trajectory, foothold selection , and design of a sequence of leg movements. Thus, path and 
gait generations of a legged vehicle are to be done simultaneously. It is a complicated 
task and no single traditional approach is found to be successful in handling the problem. 

In the proposed algorithm (genetic-fuzzy system), a genetic algorithm (GA) is used to 
find optimized FLCs and optimal path and gaits are generated by using these optimized 
FLCs (Chapter 8 of the thesis). The performance of an FLC depends mainly on its rule 
base selection and optimizing membership function distribution is a fine tuning process. 
The hexapod will have to move along a straight path (periodic gait), to take a circular 
turn (non-periodic gait), to cross a ditch (non-periodic gait) as the situation demands. 
There is one FLC for determining the collision-free, time-optimal path and each leg of the 
hexapod is controlled by a separate FLC. Thus, there are seven FLCs running in parallel. 
Two different approaches are studied here. In one approach (Approach 1), the author- 
defined knowledge base of the FLC has been considered, whereas in the other approach 
(Approach 2), the rule base of the FLC has been optimized keeping its membership 
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function distribution unaltered. A binary-coded GA (1 for presence and 0 for absence 
of a fuzzy rule) is used to represent a solution. In all cases, the GA-tuned FLCs are 
found to perform better than the author-defined FLCs. It happens because the author- 
defined knowledge base of an FLC may not be optimal in any sense. The proposed 
algorithm is able to solve the problem of combined path and gait generation of a hexapod 
effectively. As optimization (tuning) is done off-line, the proposed algorithm is suitable 
for solving the similar problems on-line, in an optimal sense. As an FLC is less expensive 
computationally, the proposed algorithm will be computationally quicker (execution time 
is found to be only 1.0 sec in a HP 9000/K200 machine) compared to the traditional 
methods of combined path and gait generation. Finally, conclusions of the current study 
have been drawn and the scope for future work has been suggested in Chapter 9 of the 
thesis. 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter, a detailed survey has been made on the different conventional methods 
(both graphical as well as analytical) of path and gait generation of a robot and their 
limitations are pointed out. The objective and scope of the current study have also been 
discussed in this chapter. 


1.1 Introduction to Mobile Robots 


Robot, a versatile mechanical device, is generally available in the form of a manipulator 
arm, a mobile vehicle, a free-flying platform, a multi-joint multi-fingered hand or a com- 
bination of these. There are basically two types of mobile robots, namely wheeled robot 
and legged robot. A wheeled robot is suitable for a smooth terrain and is more energy 
efficient and easier to control. On the other hand, a legged robot can operate well in 
hostile environments and promises a high degree of terrain adaptivity and maneuverabil- 
ity. However, it has a complex structure and poor controllability. Current research in 
robotics aims to build autonomous and intelligent robotic systems to meet the increasing 
industrial demand for automatic manufacturing systems. An autonomous robot should 
be able to perform the following tasks: 

• Obtaining information of the environment using visual or auditory sensors, 


Building world model, 
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• Decision-making, 

• Motion planning, 

• Learning from past experience to improve performance. 

An autonomous vehicle has the following advantages: 

• It is capable of handling minor uncertainties. Thus, it need not be re-programmed 
always, if there is a minor change in the environment. 

• It reduces the down-time needed for re-programming. 

• It can work in hazardous environments. 

Thus, one of the many features an autonomous robotic device should have is its ability to 
plan motion. Motion planning enables a robot to move in its environment securely while 
executing a given task. Motion planning methods can be either local or global, exact or 
heuristic in nature. A mobile robot will have to plan its obstacle-free path in varying 
situations while moving from an initial position to a final position. Thus, a mobile robot 
should have an obstacle avoidance scheme during its navigation. 

1.1.1 Obstacle Avoidance and Navigation 

An autonomous mobile robot should be able to plan its motion in varying situations in 
such a way that it can reach its destination by avoiding collision with all the obstacles. 
Thus, obstacle avoidance is an important area of research and it has a number of ap- 
plications in designing an autonomous vehicle. Initially, the obstacle avoidance scheme 
was studied only for a perfectly known environment called structured environment. Now- 
a-days, research is going on for designing suitable obstacle avoidance schemes even for 
the environments which are unknown beforehand and liable to change suddenly. These 
environments are known as unstructured environments. In an unstructured environment, 
a mobile robot will have to plan its motion based on the available sensory information. 

Navigation is defined as ” the science of getting ships, aircraft or spacecraft from place 
to place, especially the method of determining position, course and distance travelled” 
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(Merriam- Webster 1985). The term - navigation has been used here in connection with 
an autonomous mobile robot. In general, navigation is the problem of deciding on a path 
or route to be followed. An autonomous vehicle should be capable of navigating in an 
unknown and dynamic environment. It is important to note that in a navigation problem, 
the search space for a robot is the plane of motion, whereas in a manipulation problem, 
the workspace of the manipulator is considered as its search space. 

1.1.2 Complex Optimization and Soft Computing 

Real-world problems are very complex in nature and most of the traditional optimization 
techniques (Deb 1995) will fail to find a global optimum solution in those cases. Moreover, 
an exact mathematical modeling is not possible for most of the real-world optimization 
problems. The gradient-based techniques fail because there may be discontinuity in the 
expression of objective function itself, in most of the real-world optimization problems. 
Sometimes, due to the complexity of the problem, determining a gradient of the objective 
function mathematically becomes a very difficult task. Moreover, in such a complex 
optimization problem, the variables may be of mixed type - some of the variables are 
discrete in nature, whereas the others are continuous variables. 

Soft computing techniques, on the other hand, can solve the complex real-world 
problems within a reasonable accuracy. The computational complexity is also expected 
to be low due to their heuristic nature. Soft computing techniques include fuzzy logic 
(FL) technique, neural network (NN), genetic algorithm (GA) and others. A fuzzy logic 
controller is generally used for handling imprecision and uncertainty. Neural network is 
a potential tool for learning and genetic algorithm is a powerful tool for optimization. 
Sometimes, some of these techniques are combined to get advantages from each of them 
which is necessary to solve a complex practical problem. Thus, the combined techniques 
like GA-FL, GA-NN, FL-NN, GA-FL-NN have also been developed by several researchers 
to get a reasonable solution of a complex problem at a low computational cost. 
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1.2 Navigation of Mobile Robots 


A mobile robot will have to plan its time-optimal path (in the plane of motion) from an 
initial position to a final position by avoiding a set of obstacles (either stationary or moving 
obstacles). Motion planning problems can be classified into two groups, namely motion 
planning with complete information and motion planning with incomplete information. 


1.2.1 Motion Planning with Complete Information 

It happens when the full information about the geometry of the robot and the stationary 
obstacles in the environment is given beforehand, so path planning becomes a one-time 
off-line operation. It is also known as a global approach. The following steps are followed 
in this approach: 

• collect information about the task and the environment; 

• find the complete solution to the task; 

• begin task execution. 

Here, the task execution is a preprogrammed rigid process with little information pro- 
cessing. It is also known as Act- After- Thinking process. 

1.2.2 Motion Planning with Incomplete Information 

A mobile robot will have to plan its path in the presence of some moving obstacles. The 
information about the environment is collected with the help of sensors. No detailed 
model of the environment is assumed and planning is done continuously (on-line) based 
on the available sensory information. It is also known as a local approach or Act- While- 
Thinking process. As sensor readings are not always precise, the planner should be able 
to deal with uncertainty and imprecision. In an unknown and dynamic environment, the 
following factors are to be considered during motion planning: 


• sensing device; 
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• method of predicting obstacle motions; 

• modeling method of obstacle motion; 

• algorithms for real-time collision-free trajectory planning. 


1.3 Motion of Multi- legged Robots 

Legged locomotion has a longer history compared to that of wheeled locomotion. A legged 
vehicle is preferred to a wheeled vehicle particularly in case of uneven terrain although the 
control mechanism of the former is more complex compared to that of the latter. Legged 
vehicles have the following advantages over the wheeled vehicles as given below (Song and 
Waldron 1989): 

• Higher speed; 

• Better fuel economy; 

• Greater mobility; 

• Better isolation from terrain irregularities; 

• Lesser environmental damage as a legged vehicle uses isolated footholds, whereas a 
wheeled vehicle requires a continuous path of support. 

A statically stable multi-legged robot is generally used in the form of either a four-legged 
robot (quadruped) or a six-legged robot (hexapod). The six-legged robot has the following 
advantages over the four-legged robot: 

1. A four-legged robot is more susceptible to deadlock situations (in which an unstable 
legged robot is unable to regain its stability by placing an extra leg on the ground) 
compared to a six-legged robot. 

2. In case of heavy walking environment, a hexapod is preferred to a four-legged robot. 

3. A six-legged robot is more robust compared to a four-legged robot because if one of 
the legs of a hexapod becomes out of order, it can still continue walking with the 
rest five legs. 
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It is important to note that a multi-legged robot will have to plan its path and gait 
(sequence of leg motions) simultaneously during its locomotion. 

1.3.1 Path Generation Problem 

A legged robot, during its locomotion, should not collide with any of the obstacles (either 
stationary or moving obstacles) present in its plane of motion. Thus, a multi-legged robot 
will have to plan its collision-free path along with its gait planning. An autonomous legged 
vehicle should have an obstacle avoidance scheme besides its gait planning scheme. 

1.3.2 Gait Generation Problem 

Besides path planning (for determining vehicle’s trajectory), a multi-legged robot will 
have to determine its footholds and the possible sequence of leg movements. A gait is 
defined as a sequence of leg movements coordinated with a sequence of body motions for 
the purpose of transporting the body of the legged vehicle from an initial position to a 
final position. There are basically two types of gait pattern - periodic and non-periodic 
(Song and Waldron 1989). A periodic gait is suitable for a perfect (smooth) terrain. There 
are various types of periodic gait, namely wave gait, equal phase gait , and others (Song 
and Waldron 1989). In the wave gait, the placing and lifting of the legs follow a wave like 
pattern, whereas the placing and lifting events are distributed evenly over a locomotion 
cycle in an equal phase gait. Periodic gaits are optimal from the point of view of static 
stability. A periodic gait pattern is not suitable if the terrain is rough and a non-periodic 
gait pattern is used for this purpose. There are various types of non-periodic gait, namely 
free gait , adaptive gait, discontinuous follow-the-leader gait, large-obstacle gait, and others 
(Song and Waldron 1989). The free gait algorithm tries to maximize the number of legs in 
the air so that the legged vehicle can recover its stability by placement of one of the legs 
presently in the air. On the other hand, the adaptive gait always keeps the same number 
of legs on the ground, providing that the stability of the vehicle is maintained. Thus, 
the computation of the adaptive gait is faster than that of the free gait. In discontinuous 
follow-the-leader gait, the footholds selected by the front feet are followed subsequently 
by the middle and the hind feet. The advantage of the follow-the-leader gait is that the 
planner only needs to select the permitted footholds for the two front legs and the rest of 
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the legs automatically step on the permitted footholds. It has a good terrain adaptability 
but the maneuvers such as sideways stepping, turning are not so easy. The gait pattern 
used by a walking machine to cross large obstacles is known as a large obstacle gait. 

1.3.3 Combined Path and Gait Generation 

In practice, a legged vehicle should be able to plan its path and gait simultaneously. For 
legged locomotion, a vehicle will have to follow all the three steps simultaneously as stated 
below: 

1. Determination of vehicle’s trajectory; 

2. Selection of footholds; 

3. Determination of the sequence of leg motions. 

1.4 Literature Review 

1.4.1 Robot Motion Planning Among Static Obstacles 

Several methods had been tried, in the past, by various investigators to solve the motion 
planning problem of a robot in the presence of static obstacles. Latombe (1991) provides 
an extensive survey on the different traditional methods used in motion planning. These 
methods include both graphical as well as analytical approaches. Graphical methods 
include road map, cell decomposition and others. The concept of configuration space 
(Lozano Perez 1983, 1987) had been widely used in solving the motion planning problem. 
Configuration space is the parameter space of positions. The obstacles in this space are 
represented by values of parameters those cause collisions. The free space is defined as the 
sub-set of configuration space that is free of collisions. The path-planning problem then 
becomes the problem of finding a path between the initial and final positions, within the 
free space. 
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Road map is one of the earliest path planning methods. This method consists 
of capturing the connectivity of the robot’s free space in a network of one-dimensional 
curves. Road map uses visibility graph (Nilsson 1969, Lozano-Perez and Wesley 1969, 
Lozano-Perez 1987), Voronoi diagram (Leven and Sharir 1987, O’Dunlaing et al. 1986, 
1987), freeway net (Brooks 1983). Visibility graph is the non-directed graph whose nodes 
are the initial and final configurations and all the C-obstacle vertices and it connects 
those vertices of obstacles which are visible from one another (refer to Fig. 1.1), whereas 
Voronoi diagram represents the locus of points those are equidistant from at least' two 
of the obstacle boundaries (refer to Fig. 1.2). Freeway method consists of extracting 


S: Start 
G: Goal 



Figure 1.1: Path generated by visibility graph (shown by solid lines). 



S: Stan 
G; Goal 


Figure 1.2: Path generated by Voronoi diagram (shown by solid lines). 
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geometric figures known as freeways (i.e. straight linear generalized cylinders) from the 
workspace, connecting them into a graph to form the freeway net and searching this graph. 


In cell decomposition (Lozano Perez 1983), the robot’s free space is divided into 
a number of simple regions called cells. A connectivity graph between the cells is then 
constructed and searched. Fig. 1.3 shows a path generated by the cell decomposition 



S: Start 
G: Goal 


Figure 1.3: Path generated by cell decomposition method. 

method. Moreover, a series of five papers called the Piano Movers’ problem series were 
published by Schwartz et al. (1983a, 1983b, 1983c, 1983d) and Sharir and Ariel-Sheffi 
(1983). The main disadvantage of these methods is their computational complexity. Reif 
(1979) presented the first theoretical investigation of the inherent computational complex- 
ity of the motion planning problem, showing that planning a path among fixed obstacles 
is PSPACE - hard (i.e. the time required to solve the problem is exponential) in the 
dimension of configuration space. 

Khatib (1986) pioneered the potential field method which is based on artificial poten- 
tial produced by the goal configuration and the C-obstacles. Here, the robot is represented 
as a point in the configuration space and the goal configuration generates an attractive 
potential which pulls the robot towards the goal, whereas a repulsive potential is created 
by the C-obstacles which pushes the robot away from them. The robot moves under the 
combined action of these attractive and repulsive potentials. In this connection, work of 
Warren(1989), Kim and Khosla (1992), Rimon and Koditschek (1992), Koren and Boren- 
stein (1991) are worth mentioning. Although the potential field approach is a widely used 
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method for solving this type of problems, it has the following disadvantages: 

1. The solution largely depends on chosen potential function and it may get trapped 
into local minimum of the potential function. This happens when the attractive 
potential of the goal is balanced by the repulsive potential due to the presence 
of obstacles. Such problems are likely to occur also in environments that contain 
obstacles tjjjl^efare non-convex in shape. 

2. When the robot travels in a narrow corridor in which it experiences repulsive forces 
simultaneously from the opposite sides, the motion becomes unstable. 

3. It is unable to find a path among closely spaced obstacles. 



Optimum path: S-A-B-G 


Figure 1.4: Optimum path generated by tangent graph along with A* algorithm. 

Minimum-time path planning problems (in which the robot tries to find an obstacle- 
free path having minimum traveling time) had also been attempted by several investiga- 
tors. In this connection, work of Kim and Shin (1984), Slotine and Yang (1989), Reister 
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and Lenhart (1995) are significant. Both the linear and nonlinear programming tech- 
niques had been used for optimization. Moreover, Liu and Arimoto (1991, 1992, 1995) 
proposed the tangent graph method along with A* algorithm to find time-optimal path in 
the presence of circular and non-circular obstacles. In the method of handling circular 
obstacles, tangents are drawn from the starting point to the nearest obstacle and from 
one obstacle to another. Thereafter, a search algorithm i.e. A*algorithm (Rich 1983) is 
used to find the path comprising of tangents and circular arcs (using obstacle boundaries) 
which make the total traveling time minimum (refer to Fig. 1.4). The complexity of their 
algorithm was found to be 0(iV 2 ), where N is the number of convex segments of obstacle 
boundaries. Thus, the complexity of the combined tangent graph and A* algorithm is 
quadratic to the number of control points and the algorithm becomes computationally 
intractable and impractical to use for a reasonably large number of obstacles. 

1.4.2 Robot Motion Planning Among Moving Obstacles 

A considerable amount of work had been carried out, in the past, to develop suitable 
methods for robot motion planning in the presence of moving obstacles. 

Kant and Zucker (1984, 1986, 1988) introduced a method named path velocity de- 
composition for solving the motion planning problems of a mobile robot in the presence 
of moving obstacles and later on, this approach was used by several other investigators 
(Fujimura and Samet 1989, Griswold and Eem 1990, Kyriakopoulos and Saridis 1991, 
Fraichard and Laugier 1993). In this approach, trajectory planning problem is decom- 
posed into two subproblems as follows: 

1. planning a path to avoid collision with static obstacles - it is known as path planning 
problem (PPP). 

2. planning the velocity of the robot along the path to avoid collision with moving 
obstacles - it is known as velocity planning problem (VPP). 

Thus, it is a two-stage method which provides an efficient solution to the problem. This 
heuristic decomposition results in a significant reduction in the complexity of the problem. 
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But, this method suffers from the following drawbacks: 

1. This approach may fail to yield a collision-free trajectory even though it exists. For 
example, it will fail if an obstacle moves along the same path as the robot. 

2. The path yielded by this method may not be good always, it may be unnecessarily 
a lengthy one if there are too many obstacles crossing the chosen path. 

lf\j kvcA- 

3. This approach will work best for obstacles tjjaseare sparsely distributed and moving 
relatively orthogonally to the path of the robot. 

4. As there is a sudden change of velocity, the robot will have a jerky motion which is 
not desirable. 

In a dynamic environment, visibility graph will go on changing and a concept of 
accessibility graph had been introduced by Fujimura and Samet (1988) to solve the motion 
planning problems. The concept of accessibility is the generalization of the visibility 
concept. It is to be noted that this approach is successful in a limited domain. 

Motion planning problems, in a dynamic environment, had also been solved by 
using the space-time concept (Reif and Sharir 1985, Kant and Zucker 1986, Erdmann and 
Lozano-Perez 1986, Lamadrid and Gini 1990^ Shin et al. 1990). Space-time is constructed 
by adding an extra dimension - time - to it^in the space-time representation, the time- 
varying obstacle is converted into a static obstacle. Thus, the motion planning problems 
among moving obstacles are converted into path planning problems for stationary obstacle 
avoidance in the space-time representation. But, the complexity of the problem increases, 
as an extra dimension (time) is added to the space. 

Incremental planning scheme was used by Slack and Miller (1987), Lamadrid (1994) 
to solve the motion planning problem among moving obstacles. This approach can be used 
to deal with obstacles that follow unpredictable trajectories. An incremental planning 
system would predict the motion of obstacles in the workspace and plan a path that would 
avoid them. This path would be followed until it became invalid (validity is checked based 
on sensory information). The system would then adjust its predictions and plan a new 
path. The new path would be executed again until it became invalid. This process would 
continue until the robot reached its destination. 
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A probabilistic approach had been proposed by Sharma (1992) to solve the motion 
planning problems in a partially known environment. This approach is able to deal with 
uncertainty. The dynamic component of the environment is represented as a set of discrete 
events which are detected on-line and the mobile robot is able to change its speed or path 
as the situation demands. To deal with the uncertainty of the environment, the events are 
modeled as stochastic processes following a Poisson distribution. Moreover, Zhu (1991) 
used a stochastic model {Hidden- Markov process ) for forecasting of obstacle movements 
in a dynamic environment. More recently, Nam et al. (1996) have suggested a method in 
which the trajectories of the obstacles are predicted using a stochastic model of obstacle 
motion. The obstacle motion is modeled as a random walk process. The concepts of 
view-time and view-period have been introduced to discretize the motion of obstacles. 
View-time is defined as the time instant at which the robot senses the obstacle position 
and velocity. View-period is defined as the time interval during which the robot performs 
sensing, predicting and planning of collision-free motion. This method has the following 
characteristics: 

1. It uses the concept of view-time to discretize the motion of obstacle; 

2. It predicts the obstacle trajectory for a view-period using the random walk process; 

3. It uses the artificial potential field method to plan a collision-free trajectory of the 
robot. 

Fiorini and Shiller (1993) proposed one approach using the concept of relative veloc- 
ity for solving the motion planning problems of mobile robot in a dynamic environment. 
Here, the original dynamic problem is converted into several static problems using the 
relative velocity between the robot and the obstacles. These static problems are converted 
into a single problem by means of a vector transformation. The set of velocity vectors are 
then computed so that the robot avoids collision with all the moving obstacles. 

Fujimura (1995) used a two-level graph search technique to find out time-minimum 
routes in a time-dependent network. Due to the presence of dynamic objects in the 
environment, connectivity between the network changes over time, i.e. the network is 
time-dependent. The objective of this study is to generate a time-minimum route from 
an initial node to a destination node. It is to be noted that his algorithm has polynomial 
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time complexity with respect to the size of the network and the number of moving obstacles 
in the plane. 

Lamadrid and Gini (1990) suggested the method of path tracking which is applicable 
in the presence of objects moving on unknown trajectories and with unknown velocities. 
Here, the robot must follow a predefined path pit), a continuous function of time, with 
a given tolerance and reach its destination within a given time without colliding with 
any obstacle. Thus, the robot is allowed to deviate from the desired path by a certain 
tolerance tr. This system requires a path as input which is produced by a path planning 
system considering the obstacles to be stationary. 

The potential field approach had also been used by several researchers to solve the 
motion planning problems of a mobile robot among moving obstacles. In this connec- 
tion, work of Suh and Shin (1988), Khosla and Volpe (1988), Okutomi and Mori (1986), 
Newman and Hogan (1987), Barraquand et al. (1992), Nam et al. (1995) are worth 
mentioning. In this approach, obstacles exert repulsive forces onto the robot, whereas the 
target applies an attractive force to the robot. The sum of all these forces i.e. the resul- 
tant force will determine the subsequent direction and speed of travel of the robot. Thus, 
the robot moves under the influence of this resultant force. This method is popular for 
its simplicity and elegance. But, it has a few disadvantages as discussed earlier (Section 
1.4.1). To overcome some of these drawbacks of the artificial potential field method, two 
different approaches, namely Virtual Force Field, VFF (Borenstein and Koren 1989) and 
Vector Field Histogram, VFH (Borenstein and Koren 1990, 1991) had been proposed for 
real-time obstacle avoidance of mobile robots. These two approaches have been discussed 
here in detail. 

1. Virtual Force Field Method (VFF): It uses a two-dimensional Cartesian grid 
called the histogram grid for representing the obstacle. Each cell in the histogram 
grid holds a certainty value (CV) that represents the confidence of the algorithm 
in the existence of an obstacle at that location. In the histogram grid, CVs are 
incremented when the sensor reading indicates the presence of an obstacle at that 
cell. Thus, the active cells and active region are found out. Each active cell exerts 
a virtual repulsive force, F r toward the robot. A virtual attractive force, F t of 
constant magnitude is also applied to the robot, pulling it toward the target. Thus, 
the robot moves under the action of resultant force vector RF — F r + F t . It is to be 
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mentioned that this approach will fail when the clearance between two obstacles is 
less. Thus, a robot will not be able to pass through a door-way because the repulsive 
forces from both sides of the door-way may result in a force that will push the robot 
away. Moreover, the resulting motion becomes oscillatory and unstable when the 
robot travels in a narrow corridor. 

2. Vector Field Histogram (VFH): In VFF approach, a single-step drastic data 
reduction occurs when the individual repulsive forces from histogram grid cells, are 
totaled to calculate the resultant force vector, F r . Thus, the detailed information 
about the local obstacle distribution is lost. To overcome this shortcoming, in 
VFH approach, a two-stage data reduction is employed in place of single-stage data 
reduction of VFF approach. Here, the histogram grid is reduced to a 1-D polar 
histogram which helps in getting a spatial interpretation of the robot’s instantaneous 
environment. It is important that only those sectors are selected for candidate valleys 
whose polar obstacle density is below the threshold value. The candidate valleys 
closest to the target is selected for further processing to determine the direction 
of movement of the robot. Moreover, the speed of the robot is reduced when it is 
approaching the obstacles head-on. It is to' be noted that the VFH method does 
not attempt to find an optimal path. Moreover, a VFH-controlled robot may get 
trapped in dead-end situations. 

Reactive control strategies were developed by several investigators to solve the mo- 
tion planning problem of mobile robots (Brooks 1986, Arkin 1989, Gat 1991, Arkin and 
MacKenzie 1994). The reactive control scheme works based on the traditional artificial 
intelligence model of human cognition. This algorithm makes an elaborate world model 
based on the sensor reading and subsequently plan the robot’s actions. It requires large 
amount of computation and decision making, resulting in a slow response. This approach 
is suitable for dynamic and unmodeled (or partially modeled) environments. There is a 
tight coupling between perception and motor action. Robotic actions are decomposed 
into a collection of primitive motor behaviors (Arkin 1990), each of which is capable of 
functioning more or less independently. These primitive behaviors include move-to-goal , 
avoid- obstacle, avoid-past and others. Multiple motor schemata (behaviors) act in a con- 
current manner to yield a globally emergent behavior that strives to satisfy the robot’s 
goal. But, this approach has the following disadvantages: 
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1. As -the behaviors are hard-wired, this approach is unable to handle environments 
which the programmer did not foresee. 

2. It requires large amount of computer memory. 

In order to achieve more robust reactive control, behavior switching and behavior adap- 
tation had also been adopted. Behavior switching is to dynamically select behaviors 
appropriate for a given environment and behavior adaptation is to adapt and fine-tune 
the existing behaviors dynamically. Moreover, attempts were made by many researchers 
(Mitchell 1990, Lin 1993, Mahadevan 1992, Chien et al. 1991) to improve the perfor- 
mance by integrating learning techniques with reactive control. The case-based reactive 
navigation schemes had also been proposed by many investigators (Kolodner 1990, Ram 
et al. 1997) in which a library of cases is maintained to provide suggestions for action in 
new situations. 

A time-complexity study of the motion planning problem among moving obstacles 
was also presented by many researchers. Reif and Sharir (1985) showed that motion plan- 
ning for a 3-D environment containing moving obstacles is PSPACE-hard given bounds 
on the robot’s velocity and NP-hard without such bounds. Moreover, Canny and Reif 
(1987) proved that motion planning for a point in the plane with a bounded velocity is 
XP-hard, even when the moving obstacles are convex polygons moving at constant linear 
velocity without rotation. 


1.4.3 Drawbacks of the Traditional Methods of Motion Planning 

The traditional methods of robot motion planning have the following drawbacks: 

1. The traditional methods are computationally expensive even for a simple problem. 
These methods become intractable computationally for a more complex motion 
planning problem. 

2. Each of these conventional methods is suitable for a particular type of problems. 
Till now, there is no versatile algorithm which is applicable to all the problems. 

3. As most of the algorithms do not have an optimization module, the generated path 
may not be optimal in any sense. 
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4. Although potential field method is the most widely used approach for solving the 
motion planning problem of robots, the robot may become trapped at local minima 
in the resultant potential field. 

Thus, there is still a need for the development of an efficient, versatile and computationally 
tractable algorithm for solving the motion planning problems of robots. 

1.4.4 Robot Motion Planning Using Fuzzy Logic Technique 

To reduce the computational complexity of motion planning problem, heuristic-based 
methods were also developed by several investigators. In a dynamic environment, motion 
planning is based on sensor readings and future prediction of location of the obstacles. 
Sensor readings are associated with imprecision and uncertainty (Ferrari and Chemello 
1990). Therefore, a fuzzy logic controller (refer to Section 2.2.2) is a natural choice for 
solving this type of problems. The fuzzy logic controllers (FLCs) had been used by many 
researchers to solve the motion planning problem (Bagchi 1991, Beaufrere and Zeghloul 
1995, Takeuchi et al. 1988, Martinez et al. 1994, Pin and Watanabe 1994). However, in all 
such studies, no effort was made to find an optimal FLC (instead an FLC is designed based 
on a particular user-specified membership function and rule base). Thus, the obtained 
collision-free path may not be optimal in any sense. 

1.4.5 Robot Motion Planning Using Neural Networks 

Lee and Bein (1990) used neural network as an optimizer to determine a collision-free 
trajectory for multiple robots. The positions or configurations of robots are taken as the 
variables of neural circuit and the energy' of network is determined by combining various 
functions, in which one function is to make each robot approach to its goal and another 
helps each robot from not colliding with other robots or obstacles. Moreover, Chan et al. 
(1994) developed a neural network-based approach for planning collision-free motion of a 
convex shaped object in a planar workspace with static unconstrained shapes of obstacles. 
The motion planning problem is divided into two sub-problems, namely find-space problem 
and find-path problem. The find-space problem is to construct the configuration space of a 
given object and some obstacles and the find-path problem is to determine a collision-free 
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path from a given start location to a goal location for a point robot. Fig. 1.5 shows the 
schematic diagram of the proposed motion planning strategy. The find-space problem 
is solved by using a feed-forward neural network (FFNN) and the find-path problem is 
solved by using a bidirectional associative memory (BAM) which is similar to the Hopfield 
network. 



Figure 1.5: Motion planning strategy proposed by Chan et al. (1994). 


1.4.6 Robot Motion Planning Using Genetic Algorithms 

Mitchell (1988) used a genetic algorithm , a stochastic optimization approach, (refer to 
Section 2.3) along with a grid search as well as the visibility graph search methods to 
find the optimal collision-free path for the robot. However, the proposed technique was 
not very effective because of large computational complexities associated with grid search 
and graph search methods. Moreover, robot motion planning problems had also been 
solved by using genetic algorithm as an optimizer by Ahuactzin et al. (1992), Leung et 
al. (1994), Pinchard et al. (1995), and others. 

1.4.7 Robot Motion Planning Using Learning Tools 

Dorigo and Schnepf (1993) considered genetic algorithm as a learning tool in behavior- 
based. robotics to develop an intelligent system. An autonomous agent should be able 
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to adapt its behavior to any changes in the environment. In behavior-based robotics, an 
attention is focussed on the design of appropriate behavioral modules and the coordination 
techniques to combine these behaviors in the most fruitful way so that the robot can 
navigate in a changing environment. In the proposed system, many classifier systems 
are running in parallel, as shown in Fig. 1.6. Two different learning activities are to be 



sensor signals 
motor signals 

— inhibitory and 
excitational signals 


Figure 1.6: Learning technique in behavior-based robotics (Dorigo and Schnepf 1993). 

performed, namely the learning of behavioral sequences and the learning of coordination 
sequences. The classifier systems at the lowest level have direct access to the environment 
via sensors and are used for learning behavioral sequences, whereas the classifier systems at 
higher levels learn to coordinate the activities of the classifier systems present at the lower 
level. Moreover, evolutionary navigator had been developed by Lin et al. (1994), Xiao 
et al. (1997) by using an evolutionary algorithm to solve the mobile robot navigation 
problem with moving obstacles. Besides this, some more work had been carried out 
to develop an intelligent motion planner by using different learning techniques such as 
reinforcement learning in which an agent can learn from success and failure, reward and 
punishment (Donnart and Meyer 1996, Millan 1996), supervised learning (Tani 1996), 
and others. The basic idea behind these learning techniques is that the planner should 
learn from the examples so that it can navigate in a dynamic environment with adequate 
reliability. 
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1.4.8 Gait Generation of Legged Robot 

Muybridge (1899) studied the locomotion of animals by using successive photographs 
and his work is considered as a classic work in the study of walking gaits. Later on, 
the problem of human locomotion was also studied by him using the similar technique 
(Muybridge 1901). Moreover, the first mathematical model to analyze legged locomotion 
was developed by Tomovic and Karplus (1961). Hildebrand (1967) introduced the concept 
of gait diagram to describe the gaits of horses. The gait pattern can be either periodic or 
non-periodic. 

A considerable amount of work had been devoted to the periodic gait generation 
problem of a legged vehicle. Both graphical as well as analytical approaches had been 
used to study the periodic gait generation. The periodic gait generation problem had 
been studied by many investigators. In this connection, work of Sindall (1964), McGhee 
and Frank (1968), Bessonov and Umnov (1973), Sun (1974), Rahman (1977), Song and 
Waldron (1987), Zhang and Song (1990) are important to mention. Some of the important 
results related to periodic gait established by previous researchers are stated here. McGhee 
and Frank (1968) used a nonlinear programming method and showed that a quadrupedal 
wave gait has the optimum stability among all quadrupedal periodic gaits in the range 
of 3/4 < 0 < 1, where (5 is the duty factor (refer to Section 5.1.1). Later on, Rahman 
(1977) arrived at the same conclusion by using a linear programming method. Bessonov 
and Umnov (1973) studied the gait generation problem of a hexapod by using numerical 
methods and proved that a hexapodal wave gait has the optimum stability among all 
hexapodal periodic .gaits in the range of 1/2 < 0 < 1. Later on, Sun (1974) came 
to the same fact through his numerical studies of gaits. Moreover, Song and Waldron 
(1987) developed an analytical method for gait study and derived the longitudinal gait 
stability margin (si) of a wave gait. The longitudinal gait stability margin is defined as 
the shorter of the distances from the projection of the center of gravity to the front and 
rear boundaries along the axis of body movement (Fig. 1.7). A gait is statically stable if 
s L > 0. 

Non-periodic gaits are generally used in locomotion over a rough terrain. The first 
study reported in this area was conducted by Kugushev and Jaroshevskij (1975). Later on, 
several methods had been tried by various researchers to solve the problems of non-periodic 
gait generation of a legged robot. These wgric include the studies of free gaits (McGhee 
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Figure 1.7: Longitudinal stability margin of a support pattern. 

and Iswandhi 1979, Patterson et al. 1983, Kwak 1984, Pal and Jayarajan 1990, 1991); 
adaptive gaits (Hirose 1984, Kumar and Waldron 1989, Jimenez and Santos 1997); follow- 
the-leader gaits (Tsai 1983, Ozguner et al. 1984); the large-obstacle gaits (Wang 1983, 
Song 1984), and others. In all of these studies, either an analytical approach or a graphical 
approach had been used. Some of these wprtf have been discussed here briefly. McGhee 
and Iswandhi (1979) proposed the free gait algorithm. The terrain was discretized into a 
number of cells which were classified into two groups, namely GO cells and NO-GO cells. 
The footholds were selected from the GO cells by maximizing the stability of the vehicle. 
The main disadvantage of their method was the high computational load. Moreover, the 
method did not perform well on uneven terrain. Kumar and Waldron (1989) developed 
an adaptive gait control algorithm in which a periodic gait will be generated by a legged 
robot while moving on smooth terrain, and a non-periodic gait pattern will be followed to 
adapt to uneven terrain. The terrain adaptive gait was generated by dynamically varying 
the parameters of an underlying wave gait. An accurate and deterministic geometric 
model of the terrain was considered in their approach. Pal and Jayarajan (1990, 1991) 
used a heuristic graph search technique for the generation of free gait of a legged vehicle. 
The main contribution of their work lies in forming the heuristic rules based on the 
support state transition table of an underlying fixed gait. The support state of a leg was 
expressed as a binary number (1 if the leg is on the ground and 0 if the leg is in the 
air). For a six-legged robot, there are 2 6 or 64 possible support states and out of those, 
only a few can ensure stability of the vehicle. A support state transition table was formed 
based on a certain optimization criterion and the A* algorithm was used for generating an 
optimal route to the goal. Their method requires large computer memory. Moreover, as 
the criterion of optimization changes, a separate support state transition table has to be 
formed. Moreover, the generated gait may be only locally optimal. Shih and Klein (1993) 
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proposed a heuristic approach to study the legged locomotion over rough terrain. In their 
algorithm, there were three levels of decision making, namely adaptation in body motion, 
adaptation in leg sequence and adaptation in foot positioning. Their algorithm was able 
to generate free gait for the legged robot while moving on rough terrains with depressions, 
whereas on a smooth terrain, it used to generate a periodic gait. Moreover, to deal with 
uncertainties and model imprecision with increased flexibility and robustness, behavior- 
based gait generation technique was suggested by Brooks (1989), Wettergreen et al. (1995). 
In their approaches, global behavior was constructed on-line from combinations of reactive 
elemental behaviors. 


1.4.9 Drawbacks of the Traditional Methods of Gait Generation 

The traditional methods of gait generation which include both graphical as well as ana- 
lytical approaches have the following limitations: 

1. Gait generated by the conventional methods is far from being optimal in any sense. 
The generated gait may be only locally optimal. 

2. In optimal gait generation problems, some of the variables may be discrete in nature 
and handling of these variables becomes difficult in the traditional optimization 
techniques. 

3. The traditional methods (particularly the graphical methods) are computationally 
expensive. 

1.4.10 Gait Generation Using Soft Computing Techniques 

Soft computing (discussed in Chapter 2) techniques include fuzzy logic (FL), neural net- 
work (NN), genetic algorithm (GA), and others. The gait generation problems of a legged 
robot had also been tackled by many researchers by using the soft computing techniques. 
Min and Bien (1992) solved the foothold selection problem of a quadruped by using a 
neural network. The desired footholds were taken as the output variables of the neural 
circuit and differential equations which tend to minimize the energy of the network were 
derived. Moreover, a distributed neural network controller had been used to control a 
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hexapod robot by Chiel et al. (1992). The main drawback of using neural network lies 
in the fact that there is a chance of the solution for getting trapped into local minima. 
Moreover, Garis (1990) used a genetic algorithm to design the neural network and it was 
used for controlling a bipedal walking machine. He introduced the concept of behavioral 
memory to reduce the length of the search. Unfortunately, his algorithm was not suitable 
for on-line implementation with a real robot as it requires a large number of evaluations. 
Later on, Lewis et al. (1992) extended the idea of behavioral memory and developed 
a combined GA-NN technique for control of a six- legged robot. In their algorithm,, the 
optimal weights of the neural network were determined by using a GA. More recently, 
Gruau and Quatramaran (1996) has proposed an algorithm in which evolutionary algo- 
rithm (EA) has been used to evolve an artificial neural network (ANN) which can control 
the locomotion of an eight-legged robot. Moreover, Magdalena and Velasco (1996) devel- 
oped a combined GA-FL technique and it was applied to a gait synthesis problem of a 
biped robot. Here, the purpose of using the FLC was to define joint trajectories in such 
a way that the biped system describes a regular walk without falling or stopping. Here, 
the GAs were used not with an optimization aim, but with a diversification aim. The 
knowledge base of an FLC was first determined suitable for controlling a regular walk 
with a certain speed and stride length (refer to Section 5.1.1), and then GAs were used 
to create other knowledge bases capable of controlling regular walks with different speeds 
and stride lengths. 

1.4.11 Combined Path and Gait Generation of Legged Robots 

Despite such a volume of study on individual tasks, a little amount of work had been 
carried out to solve the problem of combined path and gait generation of a legged robot. 
Lee and Song (1991) studied the locomotion of a four-legged walking machine in an 
obstacle-strewn environment. In their algorithm, the obstacle-free path was generated 
first based on a Bezier curve approximation and after that the gait was generated so that 
the vehicle can follow the path and maintain its stability. Thus, in their algorithm, the 
problem of combined path and gait generation had been solved in stages. In practice, both 
path and gait generations are to be done simultaneously. Moreover, their approach might 
not be suitable for on-line implementation due to high computational load. Moreover, a 
discrete formulation of the motion planning problem for statically stable walking vehicles 
was proposed by Chen and Kumar (1996). In their work, only the gait generation problem 
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(that includes the sequencing of legs and placing of the feet on appropriate locations on 
terrain) had been discussed in detail. Thus, their approach was able to yield only a partial 
solution to the complex problem of combined path and gait generation of a legged robot. 
Thus, determining a computationally faster algorithm to solve this complicated task, in 
an optimal sense, is an issue of utmost importance and is the focus of this study. 


1.5 Objective and Scope of Present Work 


In the present work, an attempt has been made to develop some algorithms by combin- 
ing the two techniques, namely genetic algorithm (GA) and fuzzy logic (FL) and these 
algorithms have been used to solve the problems of path generation and gait generation 
of a legged robot. The main purpose of this study is to develop a computationally faster 
algorithm which can be implemented on-line, to tackle the problem of combined path and 
gait generations of a legged robot. The objective of this study can be listed as follows: 

1. An attempt to develop methods for controlling multi-legged robots: 
While navigating, a multi-legged robot will have to plan both the path as well as 
gait simultaneously. Thus, an autonomous and intelligent legged robot should be 
able to plan its path and gait in a changing environment. In this work, the issues 
of path planning and gait planning have been studied, at first, separately and after 
that the problems of combined path and gait generations have also been studied, in 
detail. 

A fuzzy-genetic algorithm has been developed in which a fuzzy logic technique is 
used to improve the performance of a genetic algorithm. The time-optimal path 
planning problems of a mobile robot in the presence of stationary obstacles are 
solved by using the proposed fuzzy-genetic algorithm. Moreover, the performance 
of the proposed fuzzy-genetic algorithm has been compared with that of the tangent 
graph technique (along with A* algorithm) and the steepest descent method with a 
penalty function approach separately. 

A genetic-fuzzy system has been proposed in which the performance of a fuzzy logic 
controller has been improved by using a genetic algorithm. Here, an optimized fuzzy 
logic controller (FLC) is found by using a genetic algorithm and has been used to 
solve the navigation problems of a mobile robot in the presence of moving obstacles. 
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In this study, several methods of tuning a fuzzy logic controller by using a GA have 
been studied in detail and their performances have been compared. 

The similar genetic-fuzzy system has also been used to solve the gait generation 
problem of a multi-legged robot, in an optimal sense. The problems of crab gait 
generation while crossing a ditch and turning gait generation have been solved sepa- 
rately with the help of the proposed genetic-fuzzy system. Moreover, a comparative 
study has been made regarding the performances of the proposed genetic-fuzzy sys- 
tem and the manually-constructed fuzzy logic controllers (both used for solving the 
gait generation problems). 

An attempt has also been made to solve the problem of combined path and gait 
generations by using the genetic-fuzzy system. In this study, a six-legged robot will 
have to plan its path and gait simultaneously, in an optimal sense. It is a complicated 
task and no single traditional approach had solved it completely, in the past. This 
problem of combined path and gait generations has also been solved successfully by 
using the proposed genetic-fuzzy system. The performance of the proposed genetic- 
fuzzy system has been compared with that of the manually-constructed fuzzy logic 
controllers. 

2. Fast and efficient computation using G A- Fuzzy approach: In this study, an 
attempt has been made to develop a fast and efficient technique which can tackle 
the path planning and gait planning problems in an optimal way. As an FLC is 
computationally less expensive, the computational load of the proposed genetic- 
fuzzy system is bound to be less than that of the traditional approaches. The 
execution time of the GA-tuned FLCs has been determined in a HP 9000/K200 
machine, while solving a complicated task, such as simultaneous path and gait 
planning of a six-legged robot and it is found to be quite low. Thus, this algorithm 
can be implemented on-line, to solve the problem of combined path and gait planning 
of a multi-legged robot. 

3. Special situation - automatic rule generation for an FLC using a GA: 
Although, an FLC is an effective tool for dealing with imprecision and uncertainty, 
determining an appropriate knowledge base of an FLC is a difficult task. It is impor- 
tant to mention that the performance of an FLC depends mainly on its knowledge 
base. In this study, a new approach has been proposed for determining a good rule 
base of an FLC by using a GA. In this approach, a GA will discover rules for an 
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FLC by optimally choosing an output linguistic for input linguistic combinations. 
Thus, a method for two-stage automatic design of an FLC has been developed by 
using a GA. This method is called GA-based tuning of a GA-learned rule base. It is 
a flexible approach and has been successfully implemented to solve the navigation 
problems of a mobile robot among moving obstacles. 

However, the present work does not focus on the following issues: 

1. The proposed algorithms based on GA-Fuzzy combinations are suitable for flat 
terrain only. In practice, the terrain may be uneven and possibly with some slope 
and the algorithms are to be modified according^. 

2. The effectiveness of the proposed algorithms is tested through computer simulations 
for a six-legged robot only. These algorithms are to be modified accordingly to tackle 
the navigation problem of other type of multi-legged robots, namely four-legged, 
eight-legged robots. 

3. In the present work, the method of automatic fuzzy rule generation using a GA 
(GA-based tuning of a GA-learned rule base) has been implemented only for the 
path planning problems of a mobile robot. It has not yet been implemented for the 
gait generation problem of a legged robot. 

4. In this study, a six-legged robot will have to plan its path and gait simultaneously, 
in the optimal sense. This problem of combined path and gait generations can be 
treated as a multi-objective optimization problem and it can be solved by using 
multi-objective GA to find multiple trade-off solutions. 

5. In the present work, an attention is focused only on the static stability of the vehicle 
and the issues related to the dynamic stability of the vehicle are not considered. 

6. In this work, the effectivenes of the proposed GA-Fuzzy approaches has been tested 
only through computer simulations and no experiment has been carried out with 
real robots to validate the proposed algorithm. 
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1.6 Summary 


This chapter provides a survey on the different traditional methods (both graphical as 
well as analytical) of path and gait planning of a robot. The main drawback of these 
methods is their high computational load. Moreover, each of these methods is suitable for 
solving a particular type of problems. The problem of combined path and gait generation 
of a legged robot has received a little attention, till now. It is a difficult task and no single 
traditional approach is able to provide a complete solution. Soft Computing techniques 
have also been used by many investigators to solve the path generation and gait generation 
problems of a robot. Thus, developing a computationally tractable and versatile algorithm 
to solve this complicated task of combined path and gait generation of a legged robot is 
a subject for future research. 


1.7 Overview of the Thesis 

This thesis is divided into nine chapters. Chapter 2 includes a brief introduction to 
Soft Computing. Moreover, the working principles of a fuzzy logic controller and genetic 
algorithms have been discussed in Chapter 2. The working principle of a fuzzy-genetic 
algorithm has been explained and its effectiveness is tested on a number of navigation 
problems of a mobile robot among static obstacles in Chapter 3. Chapter 4 introduces a 
genetic-fuzzy system to solve the navigation problems of a mobile robot among moving 
obstacles. An algorithm has been developed and tested for periodic gait generation of a 
six-legged robot in Chapter 5. The genetic-fuzzy system is used to generate optimal/near- 
optimal crab gait while crossing a ditch and turning gait of a six-legged robot as discussed 
in Chapters 6 and 7, respectively. The problems of combined path and gait generation of 
a six-legged robot have been solved using the similar genetic-fuzzy system in Chapter 8. 
Finally, Chapter 9 ends with some concluding remarks and suggests the scope for future 
work. 




Chapter 2 


SOFT COMPUTING 


A brief introduction is given to Soft Computing, in this chapter, which is used to solve the 
complicated real-world problems. Soft Computing includes fuzzy logic (FL) technique, 
neural networks (NNs), genetic algorithms (GAs), and others. The working principles 
of a fuzzy logic controller (FLC) and genetic algorithms (both binary-coded GA as well 
as real-coded GA) have been explained in this chapter. Moreover, it provides a detailed 
survey on the combined GA-Fuzzy approaches proposed by several investigators. 


2.1 Introduction to Soft Computing 


Classical reasoning and modeling approaches, which are based on boolean logic, analyt- 
ical models, crisp classifications, and deterministic search will almost surely fail to solve 
real-world and often ambiguous problems because these problems are ill-defined, diffi- 
cult to model and exhibit large-scale solution spaces. The notion of soft computing has 
emerged recently which accommodates imprecision and uncertainty to allow reasoning 
and computation usually needed for practical applications. The term ” soft computing ” 
was introduced by L. A. Zadeh (1992), in which precision is traded for tractability, ro- 
bustness, ease of implementation, and lower solution cost. The main components of soft 
computing are fuzzy logic (FL), neural networks (NNs), genetic algorithms (GAs), and 
others. The fuzzy logic technique is a powerful tool for dealing with imprecision and un- 
certainty (Kosko 1994). Moreover, it is an effective tool for local search. Artificial neural 
networks are generally used for learning and adaptation (Kosko 1994). Genetic algorithms 
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are population-based search and optimization techniques which mimic the mechanics of 
natural selection and natural genetics (Goldberg 1989). It is also used as a key element in 
many learning techniques (Dorigo and Schnepf 1993). Many researchers developed hybrid 
systems in order to get advantages of each methodology and to overcome their individ- 
ual limitations. Fuzzy logic technique has been merged with neural networks to develop 
a combined FL-NN approach by several investigators. In this connection, the work of 
Takagi and Hayashi (1991), Enbutsu et al. (1991), Vestli et al. (1993), Li (1997) are 
worth mentioning. Similarly, the combined FL-GA approaches are developed by several 
researchers. Cordon et al. (1997) provide an extensive survey on this topic. The need of 
a combined GA-NN approach is also realized by many investigators. In this connection, 
the work of Harp and Samad (1991), Harvey et al. (1993) are significant. Most recently, 
all the three main components of soft computing have also been merged to develop a 
GA-FL-NN approach for solving real-world problems by Ishigami et al. (1995). 

Here we discuss two of these three main components of Soft Computing - fuzzy logic 
technique and genetic algorithms, primarily because these two techniques have been used 
in this thesis. Interested reader may refer to Kosko (1994) for NN details. 


2.2 Introduction to Fuzzy Concept and Fuzzy Logic 
Controller 


In practice, we try to maximize the usefulness of a model, while constructing it. Usefulness 
of a model depends on the interactions among three key characteristics, namely complexity , 
credibility , and uncertainty (Klir and Yuan 1997). Out of these three characteristics, 
uncertainty plays the most important role in maximizing the usefulness of system models. 
In general, allowing more uncertainty tends to reduce complexity and increase credibility 
of the resulting model. Before Zadeh’s seminal paper (Zadeh 1965), the probability theory 
which works based on Aristotelian two-valued logic, was the sole agent for dealing with 
uncertainty. The concept of fuzzy set theory (a new concept for dealing with uncertainty) 
was first conceived by L. A. Zadeh, in the year 1965. His paper was a challenge against the 
probability theory. He argued that probability theory is capable of representing only one 
of several distinct types of uncertainty. Fuzzy sets are defined as sets with boundaries that 
are not precise. Fuzzy set is different from classical or crisp set. In crisp set, the individuals 
in a given universe of discourse are clearly divided into two groups, namely members and 
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non-members. Thus, in crisp set, the boundaries are clearly defined. On the other hand, 
a fuzzy set can be defined mathematically by assigning to each individual in the universe 
of discourse a value representing its grade of membership (degree of belongingness). The 
membership value (real number) may vary from 0 to 1 and there are, in fact, several 
types of membership function distributions in use. The most broadly used parameterized 
membership functions are: triangular, trapezoidal, Gaussian, bell and sigmoidal. It is 
interesting to note that if the membership grade is high, the element belongs to the class 
with a higher degree of certainty. In the fuzzy set, full membership and non-membership 
are indicated by 1 and 0, respectively. Thus, a crisp set is considered as a special case of 
the more general concept of a fuzzy set. 

The membership function of a fuzzy set A is denoted by p i A , that is, 


Ma : X — i ► [0, 1] 

where X denotes the universe of discourse or universal set. 

2.2.1 Some Standard Fuzzy Operations 

• Complement of a fuzzy set: 

The complement, .4, of fuzzy set ,4 with respect to the universal set X is defined 
for all x e X as 


A(x) = 1 — A(x). 


• Intersection of fuzzy sets: 

Intersection of two fuzzy sets, A and £?, is defined for all x E X as 

(An B)(x) = min \jia(x),Hb(x)]- 

It is interesting to note that intersection is analogous to the logical AND (conjunc- 
tion) operation. 
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• Union of fuzzy sets: 

Union of two fuzzy sets, A and B, is defined for all x € X as 

(AUB)(x) = maxf/t A (z),p jB (x)]. 

It is to be noted that union operation corresponds to the logical OR (disjunction) 
operation. 


Interested reader may refer to Klir and Yuan (1997) for other fuzzy operations. 

2.2.2 Working Principle of a Fuzzy Logic Controller 

Fuzzy logic controller (FLC), a successful application of the fuzzy set theory, is a powerful 
tool for dealing with imprecision and uncertainty (Mamdani and Assilian 1975). An FLC 
tries to model the behavior of a human operator who would be able to control a process 
and it does not depend on the mathematical description of the process. An FLC can be 
used to control a complicated process which is difficult to model mathematically or the 
mathematical model is severely nonlinear. Here, human knowledge is expressed in terms 
of linguistic control rules. 

An FLC consists of four modules, namely a fuzzy rule base, a fuzzy inference engine, 
fuzzification, and De-fuzzification. Fig. 2.1 shows a schematic diagram explaining the 
working cycle of an FLC. 

The following steps are involved in the working cycle of an FLC: 

• The variables (condition and action) needed to control a particular process are 
chosen and measurements are taken of all the condition variables. 

• The measurements taken in the previous step are converted into appropriate fuzzy 
sets to express measurement uncertainties. This is known as fuzzification. 

• The fuzzified measurements are then used by the inference engine to evaluate the 
control rules stored in the fuzzy rule base and a fuzzified output is determined. 
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FLC 


Figure 2.1: A schematic showing the working cycle of an FLC. 

• The fuzzified output is then converted into a single (crisp) value. This conversion is 
called a De-fuzzification. The De-fuzzified values represent actions to be taken by 
the FLC in controlling the process. 

The working principle of an FLC is explained below with the help of an example 
(refer to Fig. 2.2). For simplicity, we assume that there are the following two fuzzy control 
rules: 


RULE 1: IF 5i is A\ and s 2 is B\ THEN / is C\ 

RULE 2: IF s x is A 2 and s 2 is B 2 THEN / is C 2 . 

If s* and s£ are the inputs for fuzzy variables s x and s 2 and if and [i bi are the 
membership functions for A and B, respectively, then the grade of membership of s* in 
Ai and the grade of membership of s£ in Bi are represented by hai(s\) and //b X (s 2 ), 
respectively for rule 1. Similarly, for rule 2, jua 2 (s*) and /ig 2 ( 52)1 are used for the grades 
of membership. The firing strengths of the first and second rules are calculated as follows: 

<*1 = min (^ai(sI), Mai(s 2 ))> (2- 1 ) 

a 2 = min(Ai. 42 (s x ), ^32(^2)) ■ ( 2 - 2 ) 

The membership function of the combined control action C is given by 


tic(f) = max(/zci(/), V-ciif)) ■ 


(2.3) 
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Figure 2.2: A schematic showing the working principle of an FLC. 


The center of area method is employed for De-fuzzification and the method can be repre- 
sented by 


U f = 


EU x h 


(2.4) 


zu Mai) ' 

where Uj is the output of the controller, A(aj) represents the firing area of the j - th rule, 
p is the total number of fired rules and fj represents the centroid of the area. It is to be 
mentioned that there exists some other techniques of De-fuzzification also, namely center 
of maxima method, mean of maxima method (Klir and Yuan 1997). 


2.3 Introduction to Genetic Algorithms 

The concept of Genetic Algorithms (GAs) was introduced by Prof. John Holland of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, USA, in the year 1965, although his seminal book 
appeared in the year 1975 (Holland 1975). GAs are population-based search and opti- 
mization techniques which work using Darwin’s principle of natural selection (Goldberg 
1989). GAs are very different from classical search and optimization methods. Classical 
search and optimization methods can be classified into two distinct groups, namely di- 
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rect method and gradient-based method (Deb 1995). The derivative information is not 
required in direct method, whereas it is a necessity for gradient-based method. In addi- 
tion, there are some difficulties with most of the traditional methods of optimization, as 
discussed below (Deb 1998): 

• Convergence to an optimal solution depends on the chosen initial solution. 

• Most of the algorithms get stuck to a sub-optimal solution. 

• An algorithm efficient in solving one optimization problem may not be efficient in 
solving a different problem. 

• Algorithms are not efficient in handling problems having discrete variables. 

• Algorithms can not be efficiently used on a parallel machine. 



Figure 2.3: A schematic showing the working cycle of a GA. 
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It is interesting to note that a GA can overcome almost all of the difficulties faced 
by the classical methods of optimization. The working cycle of a GA is shown in Fig. 
2.3, in the form of a flowchart. The operation of a GA begins with a population of initial 
solutions, chosen at random. Thereafter, the fitness value (objective function value) of 
each member (solution) in the population is calculated. The population is then operated 
by three main operators, namely reproduction, crossover, and mutation, to create a new 
population. The new population is further evaluated and tested for termination. It is 
important to mention that there could be different termination criteria also, namely a 
maximum number of generations, a desired accuracy in the solution, and others. There 
exist several versions of the GA, such as binary-coded GA, real-coded GA, messy GA, 
and others. The working principle of a binary-coded GA and a real-coded GA have been 
discussed briefly in the following. 

2.3.1 Binary-coded Genetic Algorithms 

In a binary-coded GA, all problem variables are coded in finite-length binary strings. For 
example, three variables X\, x 2 , and 23 can be represented by 4, 3, and 5 bit substrings 
as follows: 

om 101 00110 

£l X2 £3 

The total string length (Z) of a solution is then 12. The length of each substring is deter- 
mined by the required accuracy in each variable. In order to retrieve the corresponding 
variable values, the following decoding scheme is usually used: 

** = 4 + X d, (2.5) 

where x L and x u are the lower and upper bounds of the variable x, respectively; d indicates 
decoded value of the string. Once the values of the variables are known, objective function 
value can be determined. For maximization problems, a string’s fitness can be equal to 
the objective function value. However, for minimization problems, the fitness can be 
calculated as the reciprocal of the objective function value so that solutions with smaller 
objective function value get larger fitness. Thus, for minimization problems, fitness is 
usually calculated as follows: 

1 

[1 + f{x u x 2 ,x 3 )Y 


Fitness = 


( 2 . 6 ) 
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It is important to note that a binary-coded GA can be used to solve a variety of problems 
by only changing the definition of coding a string. 

Reproduction operator selects good strings in a population using fitness information 
and forms a mating pool. There exists a number of reproduction schemes in the GA 
literature, namely proportionate selection, ranking selection, tournament selection, and 
others (Goldberg and Deb 1991). Out of all these schemes, tournament selection scheme 
is the most popular due to its simplicity and controlled takeover property. In a binary 
tournament selection, two strings are chosen at random from the population and the best 
string is selected and copied in an intermediate population, called the mating pool. This 
process continues by comparing two strings at a time till the mating pool has the same 
size as the original population size. Thus, this operator emphasizes the good strings of a 
population and m^lfg^duplicate copies of them in a mating pool. 

In the crossover, new strings are created by exchanging information among strings 
of the mating pool. There are several types of crossover operators in the GA literature, 
namely single-point crossover, two-point crossover, uniform crossover, and others (Spears 
and De Jong 1991). In a single-point crossover, two strings are chosen from the mating 
pool, and also a crossing site is chosen along the string. Thereafter, all bits on the right 
side of the crossing site are exchanged between both the strings, as illustrated in the 
following: 


Parent 1 

00 

Oil 

00 

100 

Child 1 

Parent 2 

11 

100 

11 

Oil 

Child 2 


This operator allows partial information to be exchanged between two good strings found 
using the reproduction operator. Crossover operator is mainly responsible for the search 
of new strings. In order to reduce the chance of destructing already found good strings, 
crossover is usually performed with a probability, p c slightly smaller than one. 

Mutation means a sudden change of a parameter. In a binary-coded GA, mutation 
operator changes 1 to 0 and vice versa with a small probability, p m> as follows: 

00000 => 00100 

In the above example, the third bit has changed its value, thereby creating a new solution. 
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Mutation is used for achieving a local change around the current solution. In short, 
reproduction operator selects good strings and crossover operator recombines two good 
strings to hopefully create better strings. The mutation operator alters a string locally 
to create a new string. 

After reproduction, crossover, and mutation are applied to the whole population, one 
generation of a GA is completed. The operation of a GA is very similar to the evolutionary 
principle. If good strings are created by crossover and mutation operators, reproduction 
emphasizes them and they have more chance of getting mated with other good solutions. 
On the other hand, if crossover and mutation create bad strings, reproduction ruthlessly 
eliminates them from further processing. The string copying and substring exchange 
operations in GAs may seem at first to be random operations, a careful thought will 
prevail that although random numbers are used extensively in a GA, the search is not a 
random search. Instead, the randomness in the search operators provide the necessary 
stoehasticities for a GA not to get stuck at suboptimal solutions. 


2.3.2 Real-coded Genetic Algorithms 

In solving optimization problems having continuous search space, a number of difficulties 
are faced while using a binary-coded GA. One difficulty is the hamming cliffs associated 
with certain strings, for which a transition to a neighboring solution requires alteration 
of many bits. Hamming cliffs in the binary coding cause artificial hindrance to a gradual 
search in the continuous search space. The other difficulty is its inability to achieve any 
arbitrary precision in the optimal solution. In binary-coded GAs, the string length must 
be chosen a priori to enable GAs to achieve a certain precision in the solution. The more 
the required precision, the larger is the string length. For large strings, the population size 
requirement is also largfe (Goldberg et al. 1992), thereby increasing the computational 
complexity of the algorithm. 

To overcome these difficulties, real-coded GAs have been developed by several in- 
vestigators (Wright 1991, Eshelman and Schaffer 1993, Deb and Agrawal 1995, Radcliffe 
1991. Michalewicz 1994) for solving optimization problems in continuous search space. 
Here, a real-coded GA, developed by Deb and Agrawal (1995) has been discussed in 
detail. 
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A tournament selection scheme is used as a reproduction operator, where two solu- 
tions are compared and the best (in terms of fitness value) is selected to form a mating 
pool. 


A special type of crossover operator known as Simulated Binary Crossover (SBX) 
is used for continuous search space in which the search power is expressed in terms of the 
probability distribution of any arbitrary child to be created from any two given parents. 
In order to define the spread of the children points with respect to that of the parent, 
spread factor ot is defined as follows: 


Chx - Ch 2 
a ~ Pri-Pr 2 ’ 


(2.7) 


where Chi, Ch 2 are the children points and Pr x , Pr 2 are the parent points. Depending on 
the value of the a, the crossover has been classified into three groups, namely contracting 
crossover (a < 1), expanding crossover [a > 1), and stationary crossover (a = 1). The 
probability distributions of contracting and expanding crossover are shown in Fig. 2.4. 
It is to be noted that the cumulative probability of all the possible states is equal to one. 



Figure 2.4: Probability distributions of contracting and expanding crossover. 
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For contracting crossover, the probability distribution is taken as follows: 

C(a)=0.5x( ? + l)a ? , (2.8) 

where q is any nonnegative real number. So, the commutative probability at a = 1, 
equals to 0.5. On the other hand, the probability distribution for expanding crossover is 
considered as follows: 

Ex(a)= 0.5 x( s + 1 )A_ (2.9) 

\ 

It is interesting to note that the probability of all expanding crossovers is found to be 
0.5, equal to that of the contracting crossovers and the distribution largely depends on 
the exponent q. For small values of q , points far away from the parents are likely to be 
chosen, whereas for large values of q , only points closer to the parents are likely to be 
chosen. In order to create two children solutions Chi and Ch 2 from the parents Pn and 
Pr 2 using the above probability distribution, the following procedure is used: 


• Create a random number u between 0 and 1. 

• Find a a for which the cumulative probability 



= u, 


where p(a) = C(a)orEx(a). 

• Knowing the value of a, the children points are calculated as follows: 


Chi = 0.5 x [(Pn + Pr 2 ) - a \Pr 2 - Pn |], 
Ch 2 = 0.5 x [(Pn + Pr 2 ) + 6 |Pr 2 - Pn\l 


( 2 . 10 ) 


( 2 . 11 ) 

( 2 . 12 ) 


Although this crossover operator has the power to create any solution in the real 
space with varying importance, this can be modified to create solutions only between 
two fixed bounds (x L ,x u ). The procedure is as follows: The probability distribution 
function shown in Fig. 2.4, is multiplied by a suitable factor depending on these limits 
and the location of the parent solutions, so as to make a zero probability of creating any 
solution outside these limits. For the child solution closer to parent Pr x , this factor can 
be computed as where 7 is the cumulative probability of creating solutions from 
x = — 00 to x = x L . Similarly, a factor for the child solution closer to Pr 2 can also be 
calculated. 
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The following procedure is adopted to create a mutated value: 


• Create a random number, u between 0 and 1. 

• Calculate the perturbance factor 6, corresponding to u using the following equations: 

i={ if “< 05 (2,13) 

| 1 — [2(1 — u)]«+i if u > 0.5. 

• The mutated value is calculated as follows: 

Ch = Pr + 5 x 5 max , (2-14) 

where 5 max is the maximum perturbance between the parent Pr and child Ch. 

After reproduction, crossover and mutation are applied to the population, one cycle 
of a GA is completed. 

The performance of a GA largely depends on the selection of its parameters, namely 
population size, coding representation of decision variables (in case of a binary-coded 
GA), crossover and mutation probabilities. Thus, to solve a problem efficiently with a 
GA, the user must be aware of the studies related to appropriate parameter setting (Deb 
and Agrawal 1999). The GA-operators (crossover and mutation) are generic in nature, 
so a GA can be used to solve a wide variety of problems. It is important to note that no 
gradient information is required in the working of a GA. Since no gradient information is 
used, a GA may require comparatively more function evaluations than classical search and 
optimization methods in solving simple, differentiable, unimodal functions. Therefore, it 
may not be advantageous to apply a GA to such simple functions. 
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2.4 Introduction to GA-Fuzzy Combinations 


Genetic algorithms (GAs) are adaptive computational procedures modeled on the me- 
chanics of natural genetic systems. GAs are powerful tools for optimization and they 
are used as learning tools for solving many real-world complex problems. GAs require 
only function value information and work on binary variables (in case of binary-coded 
GAs). On the other hand, fuzzy logic controller (FLC) is computationally faster and can 
handle uncertainty and imprecision. Moreover, it is an efficient tool for local search. It 
is important to note that the performance of an FLC depends on its knowledge base and 
determination of a good knowledge base is a difficult task. 

To get advantages of both the techniques, the approaches based on GA-Fuzzy com- 
binations have been developed by several investigators (Cordon et al. 1997). Research in 
this area is going on in both the directions - in one approach, an FLC is used to improve 
the performance of a GA, whereas in the other implementation, a GA is used to improve 
the performance of an FLC. Both the approaches have been discussed below in detail. 

2.4.1 Approach 1 (Application of FLC to improve the perfor- 
mance of a GA): 

A considerable amount of work had been carried out, in the past, by several researchers. 
Lee and Takagi (1993a) proposed a dynamic parametric GA (DPGA) in which FLCs 
are used for controlling GA parameters. They used three FLCs for this purpose. The 
performance was measured in terms of phenotypic diversity measures (PDM), as defined 
below: 
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PDM 2 = (2.16) 

Jworst 

where fb est , /, f WO rst represent the best fitness, the average fitness and the worst fitness, 
respectively. It is important to note that both PDM\ and PDM 2 lie in the range (0,1). 
If they are near to 1, convergence has been reached, whereas if they are near to 0, the 
population shows a high level of diversity. The changes in the best fitness values since the 
last control action are taken as inputs of the FLCs and the outputs of the three FLCs are 
variables that control variations in the current mutation probability, crossover probability, 
and population size, respectively. Fig. 2.5 shows the schematic diagram of a DPGA. They 



Figure 2.5: A schematic showing the working principle of a DPGA. 

used DPGA for controlling an inverted pendulum and showed that the performance of a 
DPGA is better than that of a static GA. 

Xu and Vukovich (1993), Xu et al. (1994) developed fuzzy GAs (FGA) which 

• choose control parameters before a GA is run, 

• adjust the control parameters on-line to dynamically adapt to new situations, and 

• assist the user in accessing, designing, implementing and validating the GA for a 
given task. 

They used two FLCs. The inputs of the FLCs were maximum number of generation and 
population size and the outputs were p c and p m . The FGAs were found to be more efficient 
than standard GA in solving the traveling salesman and other optimization problems. 

Herrera et al. (1994) used genotypic diversity measures (GDMs) for describing the 
state of the population in a real-coded GA. They introduced the variance average of the 
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chromosomes (VAC) and the average variance of the alleles (AVA) for the purpose of 
diversity measures. The VAC and AVA are defined as follows: 


VAC = 


N 




AVA 


LN 


(2.17) 

(2.18) 


where Si, i = 1 , . . . . .V, denotes the chromosome i; Sj, j = 1 , . . . , L, indicates the vector 
of genes with position j in the population; Sij denotes the gene with position j in the 

s = an n c.-sr. 


chromosome i, and 5; 


and Sj 




L '» ^ — £,AT ) ^ — /V 

It is to be noted that the VAC and AVA will have low values when all the chromosomes 
in a population are almost identical. They used two FLCs for controlling p c and p m , 
depending on VAC and AVA, respectively. The fuzzy rules suggested were the following: 
If VAC is low then p c should be adjusted upwards slightly. 

If VAC is high then p c should be forced downwards slightly. 

If AVA is low then p m should be adjusted upwards slightly. 

If AVA is high then p m should be forced downwards slightly. 


2.4.2 Approach 2 (Application of GA to improve the perfor- 
mance of an FLC): 

The performance of an FLC depends on its knowledge base (KB) which consists of data 
base (DB) (that is, information regarding membership function distributions) and rule 
base (RB). It is important to mention that determination of an appropriate knowledge 
base for an FLC is not an easy task. The genetic algorithms (GAs) have been used by 
several investigators to design data base and/or rule base of an FLC. The fuzzy systems 
making use of a GA in their design process are called genetic fuzzy systems (GFS). There 
are, in fact, three different approaches of designing GFS, according to the KB components 
included in the learning process. These are as follows: 

• Genetic Learning/Tuning of the Fuzzy Logic Controller Data Base. 

• Genetic Learning/Tuning of the Fuzzy Logic Controller Rule Base. 

• Genetic Learning/Tuning of the Fuzzy Logic Controller Knowledge Base. 
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Each of t.he above mentioned approaches is discussed below, as follows: 

• Genetic Learning/Tuning of the Fuzzy Logic Controller Data Base. 

Karr (1991a) used a GA-based learning process for determining the data base (DB) 
of an FLC keeping its rule base (previously defined) fixed. He used a simple GA 
with binary coding, proportional selection scheme, simple crossover, and random 
mutation. He considered only triangular-shaped membership function distributions, 
in his study, as shown in Fig. 2.6. 



Figure 2.6: Membership function distributions (Karr 1991a). 

The GA was used to move and to expand or shrink the base of each interior isosceles 
triangle. The extreme triangles will be right triangles and the GA will make it either 
bigger or smaller. In his study, the fitness function is expressed in terms of error. 

Herrera et al. (1995a) proposed a GA-based tuning of a previously defined data base 
for an FLC. The process will start with a complete KB defined a priori. They used a 
real-coded GA with a stochastic universal sampling selection scheme, Michalewicz’s 
non-uniform mutation operator, and a Max-Min-Arithmetical crossover. They as- 
sumed the membership function distributions to be trapezoidal. In their coding, 
each individual of the population represents a complete KB. Two individuals in the 
population are different only in their DB definition but their RB definition will be 
same. Thus, through evolution, the GA will find a good DB for the FLC. 

• Genetic Learning/Tuning of the Fuzzy Logic Controller Rule Base. 

All methods belonging to this family assume the existence of a pre-defined DB for 
the FLC. The RB is represented in the form of a decision table (or, look-up table). 

Thrift(1991) suggested a method in which all the cells of the decision table are 
encoded in the chromosome. The term set associated to the output variable, (NB, 
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NS, ZR, PS, PB) is mapped into the set (0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) in which NB is represented 
by 0, NS by 1, ZR by 2, PS by 3, PB by 4 and the blank symbol — (absence of the 
control rule) by 5. He used an integer-coded GA with an elitist selection scheme, 
two-point crossover, and a specifically designed mutation operator. The mutation 
operator is such that when it is applied over an allele different from the blank symbol, 
changes it either up or down one level or to the blank code. Moreover, when the 
previous generation value is the blank symbol, it selects a new value at random. 

Karr (1991b) implemented one method for deriving RB for an FLC in which' the 
complete RB in the form of a decision table is not coded in each chromosome. His 
method is applicable only when the user is having deep knowledge about the system 
to be controlled. Moreover, the user should know the number of rules needed to 
control the system and some of the fuzzy rules a priori. Therefore, a chromosome 
codes only a little part of the complete RB. He used a simple GA with binary 
coding, proportional selection scheme, simple crossover and random mutation. In 
his approach, seven different linguistic terms describing the control variable are 
represented as a three-bit string (000 represents action 1 {NB), 001 represents 
action 2 {NM), and so on). Moreover, he used an application specific measure 
(that is, error) to define the fitness function. 

Bonarini (1993) proposed a new technique known as Evolutionary Learning of Fuzzy 
Rules (ELF) for RB derivation of an FLC. He used a GA-based learning technique 
for rule base derivation (keeping its data base fixed) in which the whole decision 
table is coded for each individual in the population. Thus, the GA maintains a 
population of rules. To have a measure of fitness, each individual of the population, 
that is, each rule, will have associated information about several questions: how 
good it has been judged (its strength), when it has been generated, when it has 
been triggered the last time and how much it contributed to past control actions 
performed by the controller. It is to be noted that his approach is computationally 
expensive. 

• Genetic Learning/ Tuning of the Fuzzy Logic Controller Knowledge Base. 
There exists, in fact, many approaches for genetic learning of complete FLC KB. 
Some of these approaches are discussed below. 

Lee and Takagi (1993b) suggested one method for derivation of complete FLC KB 
using a GA. They used triangular-shaped membership functions, in their study, 
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although their method can work with any kind of parameterized membership func- 
tions, namely Gaussian, bell, trapezoidal or sigmoidal. They used a binary-coded 
GA. First, the information regarding shape of membership function distributions is 
coded in chromosomes of 24 bits long. The last part of the chromosome is built by 
coding the parameters W{ associated to each combination of the input values and 
joining them into a new binary substring. Eight bits are used again to encode the 
values of these parameters. In this way, each chromosome represents a complete KB. 
The fitness function is based on optimizing two different criteria, namely a measure 
of convergence and the number of rules present in the obtained RB. 

Cooper and Vidal (1993) developed a novel approach for genetic learning of FLC KB 
in which they used a GA (with integer coding) with variable chromosomal length. 
A GA with an excessive length of the chromosome encoding the KB may not be 
able to find accurate solutions due to the high complexity of the search space. They 
proposed an encoding scheme which maintains only those rules necessary to control 
the systems. Thus, a GA will find the RB with the optimal number of rules. They 
considered triangular membership functions, specified by the location of its center 
and the half-length of its base. The fitness function is designed by using a measure 
of convergence. 

Ng and Lee (1994) proposed a method for GA-based learning of complete FLC 
KB suitable for two-inputs-one-output systems, whose input and output spaces are 
partitioned into exactly seven primary fuzzy sets. It is important to note that their 
approach is suitable for a particular class of problems. The whole decision table 
(representing RB) is encoded as the part of chromosome. They used exponential 
membership function distributions, in their study, which are encoded in the second 
part of the chromosome. Thus, each chromosome represents a complete KB. In their 
approach, the fitness value is expressed as a measure of convergence. It is important 
to mention that their approach is not able to learn the number of rules that will 
constitute the optimal RB. 

Liska and Melsheimer (1994) used a GA for simultaneously discovering fuzzy rules 
and membership functions, with a final stage of fine-tuning membership functions 
using the conjugate gradient descent method. They applied the system to learning 
a dynamic model of plant using known input-output data. 

Eiji Nawa et al. (1997) proposed a pseudo-bacterial genetic algorithm (PBGA) with 
adaptive operator in the design of a fuzzy logic controller for a semi-active suspension 
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system. They introduced an adaptive operator in the PBGA to determine the points 
for the bacterial mutation and also the cutting points for the crossover operator. 
In their approach, each chromosome in the population encodes the rules of the rule 
base of the fuzzy model as well as the membership functions of the variables. Their 
approach was able to design an FLC with better quality rules. 

Moreover, the work of Satyadas and Krishnakumar (1994), Carse and Fogarty 
(1994), Herrera et al. (1995b) are significant in this field of research. 


2.5 Summary 


An introduction is given to Soft Computing which includes fuzzy logic (FL) technique, 
neural networks (NNs), genetic algorithms (GAs), and their combinations. Soft Comput- 
ing is used, now-a-days, to solve the complex real-world problems. In this chapter, the 
working principles of a fuzzy logic controller (FLC) and genetic algorithms (both binary- 
coded GA as well as real-coded GA) have been discussed, as these two techniques are used 
in the present work. Moreover, this chapter provides a literature survey on the combined 
GA-Fuzzy approaches developed by several researchers, in the past. 



Chapter 3 


NAVIGATION AMONG STATIC 
OBSTACLES 


In this chapter, the working principle of a fuzzy-genetic algorithm has been explained and 
its effectiveness is tested on a number of find-path problems of a mobile robot. Moreover, 
the results of the proposed fuzzy-genetic algorithm have been compared to those of the 
two techniques, namely steepest descent method with a penalty function approach and 
tangent graph approach along with A* algorithm. 


3.1 Mathematical Formulation of the Problem 

The problem may be stated as follows: A mobile robot has to move from its initial position 
to a fixed final position by avoiding a set of fixed obstacles of different sizes. The objective 
is to find a path that takes minimum time of travel and also avoids hitting the obstacles. 

The following assumptions are made to simplify the problem: 

1. Robot is considered to be a single point. 

2. Each obstacle is represented by its bounding circle. 

3. The obstacles are disjoint, that is, no two obstacles are allowed to overlap at any 
time. 
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With these assumptions, the physical motion planning problem is converted into a 
geometrical path planning problem. This problem in robotics is widely known as find- 
path problem. The geometric path from the starting point to the goal is assumed to 
be a sequence of straight-line segments with intermediate circular arcs, as shown in Fig. 
3.1. Thus, the trajectory is fully designated by a number of control points (.Y n . V r n ). The 



Start 

(X 0 .Y 0 ) 


or 

t x i,o, Y i,o) 

. Angle of p-th straight line segment with the horizontal axis. 

0n . Included ongle between two consecutive straight-line segments. 

Figure 3.1: Proposed trajectory as a sequence of straight-line segments. 
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velocity and acceleration distributions along the trajectory are shown in Fig. 3.2. The 



Figure 3.2: Velocity and acceleration distributions along the trajectory. 

robot starts accelerating from the initial position and reaches a maximum velocity v. It 
then moves with this maximum velocity through some distance and then decelerates so 
as to reach the final point with zero velocity. 

The find-path problem is treated as the traveling time minimization problem sub- 
ject to satisfying the constraints due to the presence of obstacles, velocity limits, and 
acceleration limits. The problem is stated mathematically as follows: 

Minimize Traveling time, T = ~ 
subject to the path is obstacle-free and 

-^■min ^ -V n 5; -V max 71 — 1,2,..., iV . 

Y ■ < Y < Y v — 1 9 V 

1 mm _ ^ j 1 max 1 L — 1 i v 

^min ^ V ^ ^’max 
^min — & Q-max 

where D is the total distance traveled along the trajectory, v is the maximum velocity of 
the robot along the trajectory, a is the acceleration, and N indicates the total number of 
control points in the resultant trajectory. 

The first term in the objective function (Equation 3.1) is the average time taken for 
traveling from an initial point to a final point and the second term indicates the time of 
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initial acceleration and final deceleration during the travel (Fig. 3.2). The total distance 
D can be computed as the sum of straight-line distances and curved distances. In order 
to achieve the exact straight path, two points (A' n .i, y n u) and (A^+^o, ln+i,o) are derived 
on either sides of each control point (X n ,Y n ), as shown in Fig. 3.1. Thereafter, the total 
distance is computed as follows: 

D = E 'J - x *fi? + (U,1 - F„, 0 ) 2 + E ii., D m (3.2) 

n= 1 71 = 1 


where 


A’po — A r 0 , U, o — Yq and AOv+1,1 = AV+i, Ev+i,i = Y^+ j. 


(ATo,Fo) and (Xn + 1 ,Y n+1 ) are the coordinates of the initial and final positions, respec- 
tively. The minimum radius of curvature corresponding to the n-th intermediate control 
point is computed as follows: 


R 


•min, n 


V 

a 


(3.3) 


The parameter 6 n is the included angle between two consecutive straight-line segments at 
the n-th control point and it is calculated as follows: 


6 n = 2 tan 1 


y / (AI n+ 1 , 0 -X n ) 2 + (y n+ i,o 

Rmm.n 



(3.4) 


In order to ensure an obstacle-free trajectory, a number of constraints are introduced. 
For simplicity, each of the M obstacles (whether convex or concave) is approximated by an 
enclosing circle. Then, all obstacles are assumed to be circular having centers at {X™, l' c m ) 
and having radius r m . To make the matter simple, all control points (excluding the initial 
and final points) are checked to investigate whether the points are lying on the obstacles. 
Thus, a constraint for each control point is used as follows: 

y/(X n - X?f + (F n - Y?f > r m m = l,2,...,M. (3.5) 


This constraint is handled using the following penalty function 


Pi = 


E 

0, 


N 

71=1 


y'A'f 
Z_> 771=1 


1 / [(A'„ - A'™) 2 + (U - n m ) 2 ] . if \/(A„ - A J") 2 + (y„ - Y”) 2 < r 

otherwise. 


(3-6) 

This requires at most 3 NM floating point evaluations (flops). Ensuring all control points 
to be free of obstacles does not guarantee that the whole trajectory as defined earlier 
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is obstacle- free. In addition to the above constraints, all straight-line segments are also 
checked for obstacle avoidance. For each straight-line segment, the perpendicular distance 
d ™ from the center ( X Y™) of each obstacle-circle is computed and the constraint can 
be expressed as follows: 


<C>r m n = 1,2, . . . iV; m = l,2,...M. 

The following penalty factor is used to ensure an obstacle-free trajectory 

p { ES EtL, !/«)*, 

| 0, otherwise. 


(3.7) 


(3.8) 


For N control points and M obstacles, there are a total of (N -f 1 )M such computations. 
The shortest point on the n-th line-segment from m-th circle is calculated as follows: 



(3.9) 


where 


(XT - Wo) + v(Y? - Wo) 
(w.i - w.o) + y(y n ,i - v.,o) ’ 
(V.J - X..0) 

(X„, - A'„ i0 )‘ 


and 


This requires 4 flops to calculate t*. If t* lies within (0,1), then the squared shortest 
distance is calculated as follows: 


(<C ) 2 = (XT - af + (n m - c) 2 . (3.10) 

It requires 4 more flops. It is noteworthy that this computation of squared distance need 
not be calculated for all n and m combinations. However, in the worst case, there are a 
total of 10(7V + 1 )M flops required to calculate P 2 . Thus, each evaluation of a trajectory 
for obstacle avoidance has linear computational time complexity with either the number 
of obstacles (M) or the number of control points (N). It is to be noted that no penalty 
term is considered for taking care of the circular arcs to be obstacle-free, in this study. 


3.2 Proposed Algorithm 


The proposed algorithm is based on GA-Fuzzy combination (refer to section 2.4). The 
main drawback of a GA is its slow convergence rate and chance of premature convergence. 
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Here, a fuzzy logic technique is used to improve the performance of a GA (refer to section 
2.4.1). The proposed algorithm (that is, fuzzy-genetic algorithm) uses fuzzy rule base to 
develop efficient GA operators (crossover and mutation) and to create initial population 
for GA. Fig. 3.3 shows the schematic diagram of a fuzzy-genetic algorithm. Since the 

GA 

starts with an 
INITIAL POPULATION 

solutions are modified using 
the operators: 

REPRODUCTION 

CROSSOVER 

MUTATION 


FUZZY 

LOGIC 

TECHNIQUE 


Figure 3.3: A schematic diagram showing fuzzy-genetic algorithm. 

variables (coordinates of control points, velocity and acceleration) are real-valued, a real- 
coded GA, as discussed in section 2.3.2, is used in this study. A penalty function method 
has been used to drive the search towards the collision-free paths in the presence of 
stationary obstacles. In the following, the fuzzy-genetic algorithm is described in detail. 


3.2.1 Evaluation of a Solution 

From the initial point, final point and the location of the obstacles, a search direction si 
(refer to Fig. 3.6) from the initial point is computed using a fuzzy logic technique. The 
inputs of the fuzzy logic controller (section 2.2.2) are the distance from the initial point 
to the center of the nearest obstacle in the direction of final point and the angle between 
the line joining the initial and final points and the line joining the initial point and the 
center of nearest obstacle. The output of the fuzzy logic controller is the direction si 
(in terms of deviation of the first line segment from the initial point). Fig. 3.4 shows a 
schematic diagram indicating condition (distance and angle) and action (deviation) vari- 
ables of the FLC. Fig. 3.5 shows the membership function distributions used for distance, 
angle and deviation (same as angle). For simplicity, the membership function distributions 
are assumed to be triangular. Since there are five options in the distance metric and eight 
options in the angle metric, there are a total of 5 x 8 or 40 different rules possible. Table 
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Y 



Figure 3.4: A schematic diagram showing condition (distance and angle) and action (de- 
viation) variables of the FLC. 


VN - Very near 
NR - Near 
MD - Moderate 
FR-Far 
VF - Very far 



Angle and Deviation (degrees) 


A - Ahead BR - Behind right LT - Left 

AR - Ahead right B - Behind BL - Behind left 

RT - Right AL - Ahead left 



Figure 3.5: Membership function distributions for distance, angle and deviation. 
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3.1 shows the author-defined rule base (consisting of 40 rules) of the FLC. 

Table 3.1: Author-defined rule base of an FLC (find-path problem) 

angle 



A 

AL 

LT 

BL 

B 

BR 

RT 

AR 

VN 

RT 

AR 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

AL 

NR 

AL 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

AL 

MD 

AR 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

FR 

AR 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

VF 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


For example, three different typical rules used in the rule base are shown here: 

If distance is VNand angle is AL, then deviation is AR 

If distance is VN and angle is LT, then deviation is A 

If distance is NR and angle is AR, then deviation is AL 

The following steps are used to find an obstacle-free direction for the robot: 

Step 1: Calculate the distance and angle of the nearest obstacle from the robot. 

Step 2: From the membership functions, find which two options of distance and angle 
are affected. For example, if distance is 2 m and angle is 20°, Fig. 3.5 shows 
that membership functions for distances NR (near) and MD (moderate) include the 
distance of 2 m. Similarly, angles A (ahead) and AR (ahead-right) are invoked. 

Step 3: With two options of distance and angle, check which four of 40 rules are fired. 
The output of the fuzzy logic controller is determined using the method as explained 
in section 2.2.2. The De-fuzzification gives a deviation, which is a local obstacle-free 
direction. 

It is noteworthy that, for a particular configuration of obstacles and initial and 
final points, the first direction, Si (refer to Fig. 3.6), obtained using the above principle 
is a fixed direction for all solutions created during the optimization process. It is now 
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discussed^ how subsequent directions (S 2 , 53 , and so on) and the complete trajectory is 
determined from a solution represented in a GA as follows: 

(di,d, 2 , . . . djV) v, a). 

The variables d\, d 2 , ■ . . , d n are distances along the directions si, S 2 , and so on. The 
variables v and a are the velocity and acceleration of the robot along the path, respectively. 

Once the first line segment direction si is known, the first control point (Ad, Ij) is 
found along s t at a distance d\ from the initial point (ATo, To)- In order to locate the second 
control point, again an obstacle-free direction S 2 is found at the first control point using 
the fuzzy rule base with an appropriate input distance and angle, and then by traveling 
along S 2 a distance d 2 from the first control point (Ad, Yj). This procedure is repeated N 
times to locate N control points and finally the path is directed towards the final point 
from the iV-th control point. Here, an obstacle-free direction is determined locally using 
an FLC and the extent of travel along the obstacle-free direction is found using a GA. To 
achieve a smooth transition from one line segment to another, an intermediate circular 
arc is added as shown in Fig. 3.1. 

Once a trajectory is found, the overall objective function is computed as follows: 

F = T + P l +P 2 . (3.11) 

3.2.2 Reproduction Operator 

A tournament selection scheme (Goldberg and Deb 1991) is used here, in which two 
solutions are compared in a pair and the best (in terms of objective function value) is 
selected. 


3.2.3 Crossover Operator 

Real-coded GAs deal with real variables and an efficient crossover operator known as 
simulated binary crossover (SBX) (Deb and Agrawal 1995) is used here. Consider the two 
parent solutions: 


Parent 1: d \ , d \ , . . . , d l N , v 1 , a 1 
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Parent 2: d\, d \, . . . , d%, v 2 ,a 2 

A crossover probability p c is used to check whether they have to be crossed. If so, the 
crossover operator as described in Section 2.3.2 is used, otherwise they are kept unchanged. 

Using crossover, two new solutions are computed as 

Child 1: D{,D l 2 ,...,D l N ,V\A l 

Child 2: Dl,Dl,...,D 2 N ,V 2 ,A 2 

Note that on an average 50% of these values are the same as those in the parent solution 
and other 50% are new values near the parent values created using the SBX operator. 
Once these children solutions are found, each of them is evaluated as above using the 
fuzzy rule base to form a complete trajectory. The procedure is illustrated in Fig. 3.6. 
The figure shows two children points (aj. and a 2 ) in the first line segment obtained by 



Figure 3.6: Crossover operation. 

performing SBX on the points (X}, Fj 1 ) and (X 2 , Y j 2 ). Similarly, the second control points 
(, bi and f> 2 ) and other control points of the children solutions are obtained. 

Using the fuzzy rule base to create two new solutions has an advantage in the GA 
search. The performance of GA largely depends on the building block processing inherent 
to the coding and the operators used (Goldberg 1989, Kargupta et al. 1992). Since 
fuzzy rule base always creates an obstacle-free direction at least in the neighborhood of a 
control point and SBX creates near-parent solutions with a large probability, the resulting 
solutions after crossover are expected to be good. 
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1.2.4 Mutation Operator 


Dach component of a solution vector is checked for mutation with a mutation probability 
) m . If a value is to be mutated, the procedure as described in Section 2.3.2 is used. 
? ig. 3.7 shows both the original path as well as the mutated path. Starting from the 



Figure 3.7: Mutation operation. 

initial position up to the point a, directions of both current and mutated paths are the 
same, as indicated by s x . At point a, the mutated path finds a new direction (different 
from S 2 ) using the fuzzy rule base (refer to Section 2.2.2). The other intermediate points 
(6, c, . . . etc) of the mutated path are computed following the same method, as described 
in Section 3.2.1. 


3.3 Simulation Results and Discussion 

The effectiveness of the proposed algorithm is tested on a number of find-path problems of 
a mobile robot (Pratihar et al. 1998b, 1999c). The robot starts with a zero velocity and its 
maximum velocity and acceleration are set to 2 m/sec and 2 m/sec 2 , respectively, in this 
study. Four different cases are considered. In the first and second cases, five ( M = 5) and 
six (A/ = 6 ) obstacles are considered, respectively and only two control points (N = 2 ) 
are used to find collision-free path. Similarly, eight (M = 8) and ten (M = 10) obstacles 
are assumed in the third and fourth cases, respectively and three control points (N ~ 3) 
are considered. All these cases are discussed below, in detail. 
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Case 1 

Fig. 3.8 shows the find-path problem of a mobile robot in the presence of five static 
obstacles (in a grid size of 14 x 14 m 2 ). The point robot will have to find a time-optimal 
and collision-free path while moving from an initial position S to the final position G. In 
order to illustrate the complexity of this apparently simple find-path problem, an attempt 
is made to solve it with a steepest descent method (Deb 1995) using the penalty function 
approach. It is observed that the resulting path largely depends on the chosen initial , 



Figure 3.8: Optimized path obtained using fuzzy-genetic algorithm in 5-obstacles case. 

solution. Table 3.2 shows the initial solution and the corresponding final solution for four 
sub-cases obtained using the steepest descent method. 

Table 3.2: Results of the steepest descent method (Case 1) 


Initial solution 
(X lt Y lt X 2 ,Y 2 ,v,a) 

Nature of 
solution 

Final solution 
(X u Y u X 2 ,Y 2 ,v,a) 

Nature of 
solution 

Traveling 
time, T,sec 

(4.0, 7.0, 6.0, 9.0, 1.0, 1.2) 

obstacle-free 

(1.0, 11.0, 4.5, 9.6, 2.0, 2.0) 

obstacle-free 

13.49 

(6.0, 3.0, 6.0, 9.0, 1.0, 1.2) 

Not 

obstacle- free 

No Sol 

ution 


(4.0, 7.0, 9.0, 7.0, 1.0, 1.2) 

Not 

obstacle- free 

No Solution 


(4.0, 6.0, 7.0, 8.0, 1.0, 1.2) 

Not 

obstacle- free 

(3.2, 6.2, 9.2, 5.7, 2.0, 1.7) 

Obstacle- free 

10.71 
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It is clear from the table that in most of the cases, the obtained solutions are neither 
feasible nor collision-free. Further, the dependence of the final solution on the initial 
solution does not make this approach attractive. Thus, the steepest descent method is 
not used in the subsequent cases, instead the results are presented only with the proposed 
approach. 

Fig. 3.8 shows the locations of the stationary obstacles, the initial and final positions 
of the robot. The following GA parameters are used after a careful study: 

Number of generations = 40 

Crossover probability = 0.9 

Mutation probability = 0.005 

A population size of 40 is used here for a GA run. The minimum traveling time has 
been obtained as 8.16 sec and the collision-free near time-optimal path is shown in Fig. 
3.8. In order to investigate the efficacy of the proposed algorithm, the optimized path 
is found using the combined tangent-graph and A* method (Liu and Arimoto 1991, 1992, 
1995) also. In this case, the path obtained is very similar to that in Fig. 3.8. The path 
begins from the starting point, S and then goes tangentially to the obstacle 1. Thereafter, 
the path is a common tangent to obstacles 1 and 3 and finally after traversing along the 
boundaries of obstacle 3, the path goes out tangentially towards the goal. The overall 
traveling time is 8.08 sec, which is 0.08 sec smaller than that found using the proposed 
algorithm. It will be shown later that the complexity of the proposed method is linear 
to the number of control points, whereas the complexity of the tangent-graph and A* 
method is quadratic to the number of convex segments of obstacle boundaries. A few 
more difficult problems have been solved here. 

Case 2 

The proposed algorithm is tested on a more complicated find-path problem (in a grid size 
of 12 x 12 m 2 ), shown in Fig. 3.9. It is important to note that, till now, no concrete 
convergence proof (mathematically) of a GA is available in the literature. Thus, a question 
may arise - whether GA can be used as an optimizer, at all. To answer this, an experiment 
has been carried out, as described below, on sub-case 1 of Fig. 3.9 (that is, initial point 
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Si and final point Gi). As the performance of a GA depends on its different parameters, 
one parameter is varied, at a time, keeping the others fixed and the obtained values of 
traveling time are noted down in the tabular form. 


Table 3.3: Variations in traveling time by varying population size and keeping number of 

generations, p c , p m fixed 


SI. No. 

Population size 

Traveling time, sec 

1 


8.25 

2 


HHHEEHHil 

3 



4 

40 

7.94 

5 

50 


6 



7 

70 

7.93 


Table 3.4: Variations in traveling time by varying number of generations and keeping 

population size, p c , p m fixed 


SI. No. 

Number of generations 

Traveling time, sec 

1 

10 

8.38 

2 

20 

8.35 

3 

30 

8.25 


40 

7.94 


50 

7.94 


60 

7.93 


70 

7.93 


Table 3.5: Variations in traveling time by varying p c and keeping population size, 

number of generations, p m fixed 


SI. No. 

Pc 

Traveling time, sec 

1 

0.8 

8.20 

2 

0.85 

7.93 

3 

0.9 

r ‘ 7.93 

4 

0.92 

7.97 

5 

0.95 

7.96 
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Table 3.6. Variations in traveling time by varying p m and keeping population size, 

number of generations, p c fixed 


SI. No. 

Pm 

Traveling time, sec 

1 

0.001 

7.95 

2 

0.005 

7.46 

3 

0.01 

7.93 

4 

0.02 

7.98 

5 

0.03 

8.03 


Table 3.3 shows the values of traveling time obtained by varying the population size 
and keeping the number of generations, crossover probability (p c ), mutation probability 
(p m ) fixed. Similarly, the variation in traveling time is shown in Table 3.4 obtained while 
varying the number of generations (in the range of 10 to 70) and keeping the population 
size, p c , p m fixed. Moreover, the p c has been varied from 0.8 to 0.95 and the values of 
traveling time are noted down in a tabular form (refer to Table 3.5) keeping the population 
size, number of generations and p m fixed to be 60, 60, 0.01, respectively. Table 3.6 shows 
the different values of traveling time obtained by varying p m alone (in the range of 0.001 
to 0.03) and keeping the population size, number of generations, p c fixed to the values 60, 
60, 0.9, respectively. 

From the above study, it may be concluded that a GA can improve the objective 
function value and the best performance of a GA is seen with a particular set of parame- 
ters. Here, the following GA parameters are used: 

Number of generations = 60 

Crossover probability = 0.9 

Mutation probability = 0.01 

The population size is set to 60. The minimum traveling time for two different sub-cases, 
that is, starting from two different initial positions (S\ and S 2 ) to the same final position 
(G 1 ) are shown in Table 3.7. 
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Figure 3.9: Optimized path obtained using fuzzy-genetic algorithm in 6-obstacles case. 
Table 3.7:Results of the proposed algorithm and the tangent-graph technique (Case 2) 


SI. No. 

Path 

Traveling time, T (sec) 

Start 

Goal 

Proposed 

Tangent-graph &: A* 

Sub-case 1 

Si 

G x 

7.93 

7.86 

Sub-case 2 

S2 

Gx 

6.72 

6.65 


Fig. 3.9 shows the near time-optimal collision-free path for each of these sub-cases. 
Table 3.7 also shows the corresponding traveling time of the optimized path found using 
the combined tangent-graph and A* algorithm. The table shows that in all cases, the 
traveling time along the path obtained using the proposed fuzzy-GA approach is close to 
that obtained using tangent-graph and A* approach. 


Case 3 

Fig. 3.10 shows the scenarios in which the robot will have to find time-optimal collision- 
free path while moving among eight static obstacles (in a grid size of 14 x 14 m 2 ). The 
following GA parameters are selected after a careful study: 
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Number of generations = 60 

Crossover probability = 0.92 

Mutation probability = 0.01 



Figure 3.10: Optimized path obtained using fuzzy-genetic algorithm in 8-obstacles case. 

A population size of 80 is used in the GA run. The minimum traveling time for three 
different sub-cases (that is, starting from three different initial positions to the same 
final position), as obtained by the proposed algorithm and the tangent graph technique 
are shown in Table 3.8. The traveling time along the path obtained using the proposed 

Xa ^ ^ 

algorithm is found to be either close A or same A d© that obtained using the tangent-graph 
and A* approach. Fig. 3.10 shows the near time-optimal collision-free path for each of 

these sub-cases. 


Table 3.8: Results of the proposed algorithm (Case 3) 


SI. No. 

Path 

Traveling time, T (sec) 

Start 

Goal 

Proposed 

Tangent-graph & A* 

Sub-case 1 

Si 

G 

7.84 

7.50 

Sub-case 2 

Si 

G 

5.61 H 

5.52 

Sub-case 3 

S 3 

G 

5.39 

5.39 
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C 3 .SG 4 

Fig. 3.11 shows two more difficult find-path problems defined in the grid size of 12 x 13 
m 2 . In the first problem, S 3 and G 2 are the initial point and the final point, respectively, 
whereas in the second problem, starting point is S 4 and goal is G 2 . In all GA runs, 
crossover probability (p c ), mutation probability (p m ), maximum number of generations 
and population size are set to 0.94, 0.01, 60 and 80, respectively, after a careful study. 


Y 



Figure 3.11: Optimized path obtained using fuzzy-genetic algorithm in 10-obstacles case. 

These two problems are solved using both the proposed algorithm as well as the 
tangent-graph technique along with A* algorithm. It is seen that the results obtained by 
the proposed fuzzy-genetic algorithm are close to those of the combined tangent-graph 
and A* algorithm (refer to Table 3.9). Fig. 3.11 shows the near time-optimal collision-free 
trajectory obtained by the proposed algorithm. 

Table 3.9:Results of the proposed algorithm and tangent-graph technique (case 4) 


SI. No. 

Path 

Traveling time, T (sec) 

Start 

Goal 

Proposed 

Tangent-graph & A* 

Sub-case 1 

S3 

G 2 

8.14 

8.02 

Sub-case 2 

s 4 

G 2 

7.31 

6.81 
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It is cleajr that the path obtained by the proposed method is intuitively what a human 
would also take to reach the destination. The difference in the optimal time between the 
proposed method and the best-known tangent-graph is little and is primarily because in 
the latter method a robot always traverses along obstacle boundaries and their common 
tangents. As the performance of an FLC is dependent on its knowledge base, the accuracy 
of the proposed algorithm can be further improved by proper tuning of the knowledge 
base. Moreover, the proposed algorithm has an advantage in execution time, as discussed 
in the next subsection. 

3.3.1 Time Complexity Study 

In order to investigate the effect of number of control points ( N ) on the solution accuracy 
and on the computational time, an experiment is carried out with different values of 
N — 3, 4 and 5 on sub-case 1 of the fourth case having ten obstacles. For the same 




Figure 3.12: Traveling time versus number Figure 3.13: Execution time versus num- 
of control point. b er contr °i P°i nt - 
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starling point 5 3 and the goal G 2 (refer to Fig. 3.11), the traveling time as well as the 
execution time are iecoided as obtained by the proposed fuzzy-genetic algorithm. All 
simulation runs are performed on a PC-386. The traveling time versus the number of 
control point and the execution time versus the number of control point are plotted in 
Figs. 3.12 and 3.13, respectively. These figures (Figs. 3.12-and 3.13) show that as the 
number of control point increases there is a slight improvement of the solution accuracy 
but the execution time increases linearly. This study shows that the complexity of the 
proposed algorithm is linear to the number of control points (the similar remarks can be 
made from the calculation of flops- section 3.1). On the other hand, the complexity of 
the tangent-graph and A* algorithm is quadratic (Liu and Arimoto 1991) to the number 
of control points and it becomes computationally intractable particularly for a reasonably 
large number of obstacles. 


3.4 Summary 


This chapter describes a fuzzy-genetic algorithm in which a fuzzy logic technique is used 
to improve the performance of a genetic algorithm. The time-minimal path planning 
problems of a mobile robot in the presence of static obstacles (known as find-path prob- 
lems) are solved by using the proposed fuzzy-genetic algorithm. The proposed algorithm is 
found to perform better than a steepest descent method with a penalty function approach. 
More-over, the results obtained by the proposed fuzzy-genetic algorithm are found to be 
similar to those of the tangent graph technique along with A* algorithm, although the 
former is computationally faster than the latter. 



Chapter 4 


NAVIGATION AMONG MOVING 
OBSTACLES 


This chapter explains the working principle of a genetic-fuzzy system (in which the perfor- 
mance of an FLC is improved by using a GA) and its effectiveness is tested on a number 
of navigation problems of a mobile robot in the presence of moving obstacles. Six different 
approaches are studied here and their performances have been compared. 


4.1 Description of the Problem 

The problem may be stated as follows: A mobile point robot (as assumed) has to move 
from its initial position to a fixed final position by avoiding a set of moving obstacles in 
minimum traveling time. The following assumptions are made to simplify the problem: 

1. Each moving obstacle is represented approximately by its bounding circle. 

2. The obstacles are disjoint, that is, no two obstacles are allowed to overlap at any 
time. 

3. The motion of the robot is constrained by the moving obstacles only. 


The navigation problems of a mobile robot in the presence of moving obstacles can be 
solved by using the fuzzy-genetic algorithm, as explained in the Section 3.2, but it is done 
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in two stages. At first, an optimal/near-optimal trajectory is generated considering the 
obstacles to be stationary and in the second stage, velocity of the robot is planned along 
this trajectory to avoid collisions with the moving obstacles. This method has its inherent 
limitations. The approach will fail if an obstacle is moving along the same path as the 
robot. Moreover, the sudden change of velocity will result into a jerky motion of the 
robot. This method is found to be not attractive for solving the navigation problems 
of a mobile robot among moving obstacles and a different approach based on GA-Fuzzy 
combination (known as genetic-fuzzy approach) is adopted here. 


4.2 Proposed Genetic-Fuzzy Approach 


There is a natural connection between the navigation problem of robot in the presence of 
moving obstacles and a combined approach of genetic algorithm and fuzzy logic technique. 
The purpose of the navigation problem of a robot is to find an obstacle-free path which 
takes a robot from a point S to a point G with minimum time. There are essentially two 
parts of the problem: 

1. learn to find any path from point S to G that avoids all obstacles, and 

2. learn to choose that obstacle- free path which takes the robot in a minimum possible 
time. 

Both these problems are somewhat similar to the growing-up (learning) process of a child. 
If a child is kept in a similar (albeit hypothetical) situation (that is, a child has to go 
from one corner of a room to another corner by avoiding a few moving objects), one of the 
probable approaches the child may follow is take each object at a time. When an object 
is very near to the child, he may either stop to let the object pass by or he may take a 
small detour so that he avoids hitting the object. It is clear that when the child is taking 
a detour there is no particular angle by which he would turn when faced with a similar 
situation again. To avoid hitting an object, his objective is to deviate from his original 
path. This process of avoiding an object can be thought as if the child is using a rule of 
the following sort: 
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If an object is very near and is coming straight to him, then he turns right to his original 

path. 


When such a situation happens, the most important thing for the child to do is to 
deviate from his path to avoid the imminent object. The exact angle of deviation is not 
that important. Thus, the angle of deviation can be imprecisely set, although an optimum 
angle of deviation can be computed using principles of physics and this computation will 
be extensive. Thus, it would make sense to use a fuzzy logic technique to find a suitable 
angle of deviation quickly than to use an exact angle calculated with unnecessary rigor. 

The second task is to find an obstacle-free path which requires minimum possible 
time to reach from point S to G. This task is similar to the above-mentioned child simile, 
but relates to the way an inexperienced and an experienced child will solve the same 
problem. An inexperienced child may take avoidance of each obstacle too seriously and 
deviate by a large angle each time he faces an obstacle. This way, this child may lead 
away from the target point G and may finally reach G after traversing a long winding 
distance, whereas an experienced child may deviate barely from each obstacle, thereby 
taking the quickest route. It is important to mention that the experienced child has learnt 
this trick through experience of solving many such problems in the past. If it is assumed 
again that the child uses rules to do the task, the child has discovered (from experience) a 
set of efficient rules by solving similar tasks in the past. This is precisely an optimization 
procedure where an optimal set of rules are discovered which minimizes the travel time 
in the presence of moving objects. This learning process can be simulated by using an 
optimization algorithm— genetic algorithm (GA) — in training a robot to learn to find an 
optimal set of rules by simulating its motion in a number of user-defined scenarios. 

Thus, the use of fuzzy logic technique helps in quickly determining imprecise yet 
obstacle-free paths and the use of a genetic algorithm helps in learning an optimal set of 
rules that a robot should use while navigating in the presence of moving obstacles. This 
process is illustrated in Fig. 4.1. A GA is used to create the optimal fuzzy knowledge 
base of a robot off-line. For on-line application, the robot uses its optimal fuzzy rule base 
to find an obstacle-free path for a given input parameters depicting the state of moving 
obstacles and the state of the robot. It is important to note that it would not be wise to 
solve both the above tasks: (i) finding a deviation to avoid an obstacle and (ii) finding 
a complete obstacle-free path which is shortest, independently. Both the problems are 
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State of robot Collision-free, time-optimal 

path 


Figure 4.1: Genetic-fuzzy approach. 

dependent on each other, in fact, the child (in the simile above) also does not solve both 
problems independently. The combined genetic-fuzzy approach has been devised to solve 
the navigation problem of a mobile robot among moving obstacles. 


4.2.1 Representation of a Solution 


A solution to the navigation problem is represented by a set of rules which a robot will use 
to navigate from point S to point G (Fig. 4.2). Each rule has three conditions: distance, 



Distance CO 2 = distance 
Angie GCO 2 = angle 


Angle GCN = deviation 


Figure 4.2: A schematic of condition (distance and angle) and action (deviation) variables, 
angle, and relative velocity. The distance is the distance of the nearest obstacle forward 
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from the. robot. Four fuzzy values of distance are chosen: very near (VN), near (NR), far 
(FR), and very far (VF). Each of them is assumed to take a triangular membership function 
as shown in Fig. 4.3. The angle is the relative angle between the path joining the robot and 




^ 2 | 

- Angle and Deviation 


Figure 4.3: Author-defined membership functions for inputs and output of an FLC (nav- 
igation among moving obstacles). 

the target point and the path to the nearest obstacle forward. The corresponding fuzzy 
values are left (LT), ahead left (AL), ahead (A), ahead right (AR), and right (RT). For 
simplicity, the shape of the membership function distributions is assumed to be triangular 
as shown in Fig. 4.3. The relative velocity is the relative velocity vector of the nearest 
obstacle forward with respect to the robot. Here, this information is not used explicitly 
as a fuzzy variable. Instead, a practical incremental procedure is adopted to eliminate its 
explicit consideration. In practice, the position and velocity of obstacles as a function of 
time may not be known a priori. However, the robot can find the position and velocity 
of each obstacle at a regular interval of time using sensors. Since at the end of each time 
step, the robot knows the position and relative velocity of each obstacle, the definition of 
the nearest obstacle forward can be modified by using the relative velocity information 
of obstacles. In such a case (Fig. 4.2), even if an obstacle 0\ is nearer compared to 
another obstacle ()•>, and the relative velocity V\ of 0\ directs away from robot s path 
towards the target point G, whereas the relative velocity u 2 of 0 2 directs towards the 
robot (Position C), the obstacle 0 2 is assumed to be the nearest obstacle forward. This 
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practical-consideration helps to achieve two important things: 

1. It eliminates the third condition variable (relative velocity) in the rule set. This 
reduces search space for finding optimal rule base considerably. 

2. An incremental approach can be used, where the robot locates all obstacles at the 
end of a small time step. This makes the approach practical to be used in a real 
scenario. 

The action variable is deviation of the robot from its path towards the target 
(Fig. 4.2). This variable is considered to have five fuzzy values: LT, AL, A, AR, and 
RT. The same triangular membership functions as those used for angle are used here. A 
typical rule will, thus, look like the following: 

If distance is VN and angle is A, then deviation is AL. 

With four choices for distance and five choices for angle, there could be a total of 4 x 5 or 
20 combinations of two different conditions possible. For each of these 20 combinations, 
there could be one value of the action variable. Thus, there are a total of 20 x 5 or 
100 different rules possible, but an arbitrary set from these 100 rules cannot be used to 
constitute a valid rule base. This is because for two rules having identical combination 
of condition variables, there should be a unique value of the action variable. Thus, the 
maximum number of rules that may be present in a rule base is 20, each having a unique 
combination of condition variables. All 20 rules which are used in this study are shown 
in Table 4.1. It is interesting to note that a particular value of the action variable for 

Table 4.1: Author-defined rule base of an FLC (navigation among moving obstacles) 

angle 



LT 

AL 
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AR 

RT 

VN 

A 

AR 

AL 

AL 

A 

NR 

A 

A 

AL 

A 

A 

FR 
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A 

AR 

A 

A 

VF 

A 

A 

A 

A 
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each combination of condition variables has been assigned based on intuition. When an 
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obstacle is very near and straight ahead, the robot deviates towards ahead-left. However, 
when the obstacle is very near but on the left of the robot, the robot goes ahead. As the 
critical obstacle is away from the robot, it has a tendency to move ahead. This set of 
rule base is pictty good and it will be shown later that an FLC with this rule base can 
navigate well in certain scenarios. 

It is important to note that not all 20 rules are necessary for the robot to use during 
an obstacle avoidance. One of the tasks in this study is to find which (and how m^tny) 
rules should be there in the rule base for the robot to find the quickest path between 
two points. The presence and absence of a rule are represented by 1 and 0, respectively. 
Thus, a complete solution will have a 20-bit length string of 1 and 0. The value of the 
i-th position along the string marks the presence or absence of the i-th rule in the rule 
base. Thus, the following 20-bit string represents eight rules, as depicted in Table 4.2. 

10011 01010 00010 01010 

Thus, by using a 20-bit string, any combination of rules in the rule set can be represented. 


Table 4.2: Eight rules represented by the above string 
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AL 
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AR 

RT 
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A 
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FR 




A 


VF 


A 


A 



4.2.2 Evaluating a Solution 

A solution represented by a 20-bit string defines a set of rules which the robot uses to 
navigate through moving obstacles and attempts to reach point G (destination) from the 
point S (starting point). It is clear that some solutions will enable the robot to achieve 
the task quickly, whereas some will require longer time. In fact, not all solutions will 
necessarily take the robot to its destination within a fixed time ( T max ). Thus, a solution 
is evaluated by calculating the total time (T) the robot takes to reach the destination. 
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If T < T max , the solution is assigned a value of / = T. If, however, the time of travel 
exceeds T ma x and the robot does not reach its destination, it is halted at its current 
position and the Eucledian distance d Tem between the halted position and the destination 
point is calculated. A \alue of / = T max + d rem /v (where v is the maximum velocity of 
the robot) is assigned to this solution, approximately. 

It is important to note that the above optimization process will largely depend on the 
particular scenario (the placement and motion of obstacles) used for the motion planning 
problem. Thus, in order to find a genetic-fuzzy solution which is fairly generic to a wide 
variety of scenarios, a solution is evaluated in H different scenarios and the average travel 
time (/ above) of all H scenarios is used as the actual objective function value, which is 
minimized during the optimization process. 


Now, the method adopted for calculation of the actual travel time T will be discussed 
in detail. As mentioned earlier, the robot’s total path is a collection of a number of small 
straight line paths traveled for a constant time AT in each step. To make the matter as 
practical as possible, it is assumed that the robot starts from zero velocity and accelerates 
during the first quarter of the time AT and then maintains a constant velocity for the 
next one-half of AT and decelerates to zero velocity during the remaining quarter of the 
total time AT (refer to Fig. 3.2). The magnitudes of acceleration and deceleration are 
assumed to be equal. If this magnitude is a, then the total distance covered during the 
small time step AT is 3aAT 2 /16. At the end of the constant velocity travel during each 
time step (AT), the robot senses the position and velocity of each obstacle and decides 
whether to continue moving in the same direction or to deviate from its path. This is 
achieved by first determining the predicted position of each obstacle, as follows: 


R 


predicted 


^present + (Pp resent ^previous)- 


(4.1) 


The predicted position is the linearly extrapolated position of an obstacle from its cur- 
rent position Ppresent along the path formed by joining the previous Previous and present 
position. Thereafter, the nearest obstacle forward is determined based on Predicted values 
of all obstacles and fuzzy logic technique is applied to find the obstacle-free direction 
using the rule base dictated by the corresponding 20-bit string. The working principle of 
a fuzzy logic controller has been explained in Section 2.2.2. If the robot has to change 
its path, its velocity is reduced to zero at the end of the time step; otherwise the robot 
does not decelerate and continues in the same direction with the same velocity aAT/4. 
It is interesting to note that when the latter case happens (the robot does not change its 
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course) in two consecutive time steps, there is a saving of AT/4 sec in travel time per 
such occasion. Continuing in this fashion, when the robot comes closer to the destination 
and there is no critical obstacle in its way, the robot reaches its destination by starting its 
deceleration from a distance of aAT 2 /32. Overall time of travel (T) is then calculated by 
summing all intermediate time steps needed for the robot to reach its destination. This 
approach of robot navigation can be easily incorporated in a real-world scenario. 

4.2.3 Optimizing for Minimum-Time Solution 

The GA technique is used to find an optimal or a near-optimal obstacle-free path. Here, 
a binary-coded GA has been used. The GA operators and its working principle are 
described in Section 2.3.1. In short, the GA begins its search by randomly creating a 
number of solutions represented in binary-coded strings. Since solutions in this problem 
are represented in a 20-bit string, this problem is ideal to be solved using a GA. Each 
solution in the population is then evaluated to assign a fitness value. In this study, the 
fitness value is assigned as follows. Each solution (20-bit string) is evaluated to calculate 
a function value /, for H different scenarios (i = 1, 2 . . . , H) of moving obstacles. The 
fitness to the string is assigned as FS = /<) / H . Since the objective is to minimize 

the overall travel time, a GA is used to find a string which corresponds to the minimum 
fitness value. 

After each solution in the population is evaluated and fitness is assigned, the popula- 
tion is modified by using three operators — tournament selection, one-point crossover, and 
bit-wise mutation (discussed in Section 2.3.1). The tournament selection compares two 
solutions at a time from the population and chooses the solution having the smaller fitness 
value. Crossover operator exchanges bit information between two such strings obtained 
after tournament selection and creates two new strings (or solutions). The mutation op- 
erator compliments bit values at arbitrary places in a string to create a new string. After 
a new population of solutions are created, each of them is evaluated again to find a fitness 
value and all three operators are applied again. One iteration of these three operators 
followed by the evaluation procedure is called a generation. Generations proceed until a 
termination criterion is satisfied. In this study, a GA-run is taken until a pre-specified 
number of generations have elapsed. 
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4.3 Results 

In this section, simulation results of the navigation problem of a mobile robot among 

moving obstacles are presented in a systematic manner (Pratihar et al. 1998b, 1999a, 

Deb et al. 1998). There are six different approaches studied here. 

Approach 1: Author-defined fuzzy logic controller. There are three components 
of the FLC knowledge base, namely scaling factors, membership functions and rule 
set. It is important to note that both the scaling factors and membership functions 
taken together will represent the semantics of the symbols used by the FLC and the 
rule set represents the syntactic mapping among the symbols. In this approach, a 
fixed set of 20 rules (Table 4.1) and author-defined membership functions (Fig. 4 . 3 ) 
are used. Figure 4.3 shows that b\ is set to 2.3 corresponding to a scaling factor 
for distance SF ( t=6 . 9 and 62 is set to 45 corresponding to a scaling factor for angle 
(deviation) SF a = 90.0. No optimization method is used to find optimal knowledge 
base of the FLC. 

Approach 2: Tuning scaling factors of the state variables alone. A set of author- 
defined rule base is assumed (Table 4.1) and the tuning of scaling factors for condi- 
tion and action variables is done keeping the relative spacing of membership distribu- 
tions constant. The shape of the membership function is assumed to be triangular. 
The base coordinates of the membership functions are considered as variables. All 
20 possible rules shown in Table 4.1 are used. Thus, the objective of this study is 
to tune the scaling factors for condition and action variables which, along with 20 
rules presented in Table 4.1, will result in the obstacle-free path taking the smallest 
possible travel time between any two points. One parameter for each of the action 
variables is kept as the decision variable. The bases bi and b 2 (refer to Fig. 4.3) are 
coded in 10 bit substrings each, thereby making a GA string equal to 20 bits. The 
base b\ is decoded in the range (1.0, 4.0) m and the base b 2 is decoded in the range 
(25.0, 60.0) degrees. Thus, the scaling factors are actually tuned, while leaving the 
term-set proportionally spaced. In all simulations here, the membership function 
distribution for deviation is kept the same as that in angle. 

Approach 3 : Tuning rule base alone. The membership functions are defined by the 
author, as shown in Fig. 4.3. The rule base is optimized in this study. The maximum 
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number of possible rules is 20. Here, the GA string is a 20-bit string (of 1 and 0 
denoting presence or absence of rules, respectively) as illustrated earlier in Table 4.2. 
But the objective of this study is to search for those (and how many) rules from 
these 20 that will result in an obstacle-free path taking the smallest possible travel 
time between any two points. 

Approach 4: Tuning scaling factors and rule base in stages. In this study, the op- 
timized solutions obtained in Approaches 2 and 3 are combined together. Thus, the 
membership function used here is the same as that found in Approach 2 and the 
rule base is the same as that found in Approach 3. 

Approach 5: Tuning scaling factors and rule base simultaneously. In this study, 
both optimization of finding optimized base width of triangular membership func- 
tions and finding an optimized rule base are achieved simultaneously. Here, a GA 
string is a 40-bit string with first 20 bits denoting the presence or absence of 20 pos- 
sible rules, the next 10 bits are used to represent the base b { and the final 10 bits are 
used to represent the base b 2 . Lower and upper bounds of these latter two variables 
are kept the same as those in Approach 2. The objective of this study is to find 
the size of triangular membership functions for condition and action variables and 
the rule base which will result in the obstacle-free path taking the smallest possible 
travel time between any two points. This is a more practical approach, since both 
optimizations are performed simultaneously. 

Approach 6: Automatic two-stage design of fuzzy rules using GA. A set of 

good fuzzy rules are obtained, in this approach, through two stages. In the first 
stage, a GA-based learning technique is used to determine a set of fuzzy rules, 
whereas in the second stage, a GA-based tuning is adopted to further reduce the 
number of rules to be present in the rule base. There are two inputs (distance and 
angle) and one output (deviation) of the fuzzy logic controller. As four (VIM, NR, 
FR, VF) and five (LT, AL, A, AR, RT) different values are assigned to distance and 
angle, respectively, a maximum of 20 rules are considered in the fuzzy rule base. The 
membership function distributions for the inputs and output are shown in Fig. 4.3 
which are kept unaltered throughout the study. The purpose of this study is to find 
a set of good fuzzy rules using a GA. It is important to note that no time is spent 
on manual construction of fuzzy rule base, in this approach. The output - deviation 
is assumed to have five (LT, AL, A, AR, RT) different values similar to the input - 
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angle has. A binary-coded GA is used and 3 bits are assigned for determining the 
action variable for a particular set of condition variables. The first bit of every rule 
will indicate whether that particular rule is present or absent in the rule base (1 
for presence and 0 for absence). Except the VF distance case, rest for all cases of 
distance, the output (deviation) will be different from the input (angle). Thus, for 
all rules (3 x 5 or 15) with distance less than or equal to FR, there are two more 
bits representing four different output (deviation) cases. Say, the input angle is A, 
then first bit represents presence of the rule and next two bits represent the action 
variable (100 for LT, 101 for AL, 110 for AR and 111 for RT). It is interesting to note 
that A is missing in the above list. This is because when the distance is less than 
or equal to FR, it does not make sense to move in the direction of the object. If 
the input angle is RT (for example), RT will be missing in the output deviation but 
other four, namely LT, AL, A and AR will be present and only two bits are needed to 
represent four options. In fact, other four cases (000, 001, 010 and 011) will indicate 
the absence of rule. For the VF case, just one bit is enough to indicate whether 
the rule is present or not (1 for presence and 0 for absence). Every time when the 
bit is 1, the output angle is A. Thus, we need (15 x 3 + 5 x 1) or 50 bits to code 
the whole problem. Thus, a GA determines a set of good rules for an FLC through 
search. It is intuitive to say that the rule base obtained in the first stage will contain 
some redundant rules. This will happen due to the iterative nature of a GA. Thus, 
a second stage GA-based tuning of the rule base (obtained in the first stage) will 
further reduce the number of rules to be present in the rule base. This approach is 
called a GA-based tuning of a GA-learned rule base. The rule base obtained in this 
approach can be used for solving the unseen similar scenarios, on-line. 

In order to investigate the efficacy of the proposed approaches, a scenario with only 
three moving obstacles is studied first. Thereafter, the results are presented for a more 
complicated scenario having eight obstacles. In all runs of the proposed approach, a 
binary tournament selection (with replacement), the single-point crossover operator with 
a probability p c of 0.98 and the bit-wise mutation operator with a probability p m of 0.02 
are used. It is important to mention that the values of p c and p m are selected after a 
careful study with different sets of values of those parameters. The maximum number of 
generations is set to 40 in this study. In every case, a population size of 100 is used. In 
all the simulations here, time step AT and magnitude of acceleration (or deceleration) a 
are set to 4 sec and 1 m/sec 2 , respectively. These values make the velocity of the robot 
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in the middle portion of each time step equal to 1 m/sec. In all approaches, if = 10 
different author-defined scenarios (in which the size, initial position and velocity of the 
moving obstacles are kept different) are used to evaluate a solution. Fig. 4.4 shows the 
ten different training scenarios considered during the optimization phase for the three- 
obstacles case. 


4.3.1 Three-Obstacles Problem 

In this scenario, there are three obstacles moving independently in a grid of 16 x 12 m 2 
in a 2-D space. The robot has to travel from point S to point G by avoiding all three 
obstacles. The results of all six proposed approaches are compared. The author-defined 
fuzzy logic controller (FLC) has all 20 rules (Table 4.1) and membership functions as 
shown in Fig. 4.3. The traveling distance and time are presented for all six approaches 
(Approaches 1 to 6) in Table 4.3. In this table, three (out of 10) scenarios used during 
the optimization process are shown in the first three rows. The subsequent three rows 
show three new (and different) scenarios which were not used during the optimization 
process. These three experiments show how the robot behaves in unknown scenarios. In 

Table 4.3: Travel distance D (in m) and time T (in sec) obtained by six approaches for 

the three-obstacles problem 


SI. 

No. 

Approach 1 

Approach 2 

Approach 3 

Approach 4 

Approach 5 

Approach 6 

D 

T 

D 

T 

D 

T 

D 

T 

D 

T 

D 

T 

1 

16.18 

17.57 

15.43 

17.32 

14.61 

16.48 

14.61 

16.48 

1.4.61 

16.48 

14.17 

15.89 


15.57 

17.51 

14.89 

16.85 

14.32 

16.09 

14.32 

16.09 

14.32 

16.09 

14.25 

15.99 

3 

16.98 

19.64 

16.50 

20.00 

14.80 

17.74 

14.80 

17.74 

15.46 

18.35 

14.58 

17.44 

4 

18.92 

23.92 

18.16 

22.91 

14.67 

16.57 

14.67 

16.57 

14.67 

16.57 

14.67 

16.57 

5 

15.80 

18.79 

15.43 

18.31 

14.36 

14.58 

14.36 

14.58 

14.36 

14.58 

16.36 

19.82 

6 

17.09 

20.79 

16.25 

19.67 

14.59 

16.46 

14.59 

16.46 

14.59 

16.46 

14.28 ' 

16.04 


most cases, Approach 2 is better than Approach 1 (with author-defined FLC). The fact 
that in some cases the performance in terms of time is almost the same reveals that the 
author-defined rule base contains good rules to find shorter paths in some scenarios. The 
table also shows that, in general, Approaches 3-6 have found better paths (in terms of 
travel time) than other two approaches. Importantly, the solution obtained in Approach 1 
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(with no, optimization) is not better than results obtained in Approaches 2 - 6 (except 
in scenario 5 in which Approach 1 is found to perform better than Approach 6). This 

happens because in scenario 5, the same obstacle has been treated as a critical obstacle 
more than once, in Approach 6. 

The paths obtained in all six approaches for the test scenario 4 (presented in Table 
4.3) are shown in Fig. 4.5. The corresponding travel distance and time are also shown in 
Table 4.3. It is clear that Approaches 3-6 have obtained a better path than the other 
two methods. 



Figure 4.5: Optimized path found by all six approaches for the three-obstacles problem. 
The dashed circles mark the critical positions of obstacles. 


The optimized rule base obtained using Approaches 3 to 5 are shown in Tables 4.4 
and 4.5. These tables show that both rule bases are quite different from each other. 
There are only two rules those are common between the two rule bases. The optimized 
membership functions obtained using Approaches 2 and 5 are shown in Figs. 4.6 and 4.7, 
respectively. Fig. 4.6 shows that the scaling factors for distance (SF d ) and angle (SF a ) 
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Table 4.4: Optimized rule base (having six 
rules only) obtained using Approaches 3 
and 4 for the three-obstacles problem 


Table 4.5: Optimized rule base (hav- 
ing eight rules only) obtained using Ap- 
proach 5 for the three-obstacles problem 
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are found to be 3.9 and 50.0, respectively (using Approach 2). Similarly, SF d and SF a 
are determined (using Approach 5) to be 1.9 and 50.8, respectively, as shown in Fig. 
4.7. These figures show that although the optimized membership functions for angle and 
deviation are more or less similar, the optimized membership function for distance are very 
different in both cases. In Approach 5, the membership functions are squeezed so that 
in most situations, distances will appear as very far (VF). The corresponding rule base is 
adjusted so that there are more rules specifying rules related to very far distances (Table 
4.5). It is interesting to note that although in some scenarios the same travel time is 
obtained, different approaches have used different combinations of rules and membership 
functions. Since the critical obstacle is always found away from the robot, most of the 
rules specifying an action for very far (VF) away obstacles are preferred. Moreover, Table 
4.6 shows the optimized rule base obtained using Approach 6. It is important to note 
that the execution time of the proposed algorithm is negligible (less than 1.0 sec) in a HP 
9000/K200 machine. Thus, it is suitable for on-line implementation. 

Table 4.6: Optimized rule base (having six rules only) obtained using Approach 6 for the 

three-obstacles problem 
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Figure 4.6: The optimized membership 
function obtained using Approach 2 for 
the three-obstacles problem. 

4.3.2 Eight-Obstacles Problem 



- 50.8 - 25.4 0.0 25.4 50.8 


Angle and Deviation (degrees) 

Figure 4.7: The optimized membership 
function obtained using Approach 5 for 
the three-obstacles problem. 


All six approaches have also been applied to eight-obstacles problems in a grid of 24 x 20 
m 2 . The optimized travel distance and time for Approaches 2 - 6 are presented in Table 
4.7 along with those obtained for Approach 1 (once again, no optimization is used in this 
case, but the same 20 rules and membership function chosen in the three-obstacles problem 
are used). The first three rows in the table show the performance of all approaches on 

Table 4.7: Travel distance D (in m) and time T (in sec) obtained by six approaches for 
the eight-obstacles problem 
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scenarios, that were used during the optimization process and the last three rows show 
their performance on new test (unseen) scenarios. The table shows that in all cases. 
Approaches 3 - 6 have performed better than the other two approaches. Once again, in 
most cases Approach 2 is better than Approach 1. 


Paths obtained using all six approaches for scenario 4 (Table 4.7) are shown in Fig. 
4.8. It is clear that the paths obtained by Approaches 3 - 6 are shorter and quicker than 



Figure 4.8: Optimized path found by all six approaches for the eight-obstacles problem. 
The dashed circles mark the critical positions of obstacles. 

those obtained by Approaches 1 and 2. 

The optimized rule bases obtained using Approaches 3 - 5 are shown in Tables 4.8 and 
4.9. The optimized membership functions obtained using Approaches 2 and 5 are shown 
in Figs. 4.9 and 4.10, respectively. It is to be noted that a GA has found (using Approach 
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Table 4.8: Optimized rule base (hav- 
ing nine rules only) obtained using Ap- 
proaches 3 and 4 for the eight-obstacles 
problem 


Table 4.9: Optimized rule base (having 
five rules only) obtained using Approach 5 
for the eight-obstacles problem 
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Figure 4.9: The optimized membership 
function obtained using Approach 2 for 
the eight-obstacles problem. 


Figure 4.10: The optimized membership 
function obtained using Approach 5 for 
the eight-obstacles problem. 


2) the values of scaling factors, namely SF d and SF a to be 1.2 and 70.0, respectively, 
as shown in Fig. 4.9. Similarly, Fig. 4.10 shows that the values of scaling factors, 
namely SF d and SF a are to be 3.9 and 84.2, respectively, as obtained by Approach 5. 
Here, Approach 5 (simultaneous tuning of rules and scaling factors) has elongated the base 
width of the triangle (representing membership function distribution) so that classification 
of relative angle is uniform in the range of (-90,90) degrees. Because only 10 scenarios 
are considered during the optimization process, it could have been that in most cases the 
critical obstacles come to the left of the robot, thereby causing more rules specifying LT 
or AL to appear in the optimized rule base. By considering more scenarios during the 
optimization process, such bias can be avoided and equal number of rules specifying left 
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and right considerations can be obtained. 

In Tables 4.3 and 4.7, it can be observed that Approach 3 (tuning of rule base only) 
has resulted in a much quicker path than Approach 2 (tuning scaling factors of the state 
variables only). This is because finding a good set of rules is more important for the 
robot than finding a good set of membership functions. Thus, the optimization of rule 
base is a rough-tuning process and the tuning of base width of the triangle representing 
the membership function distribution is a fine-tuning process. In all cases, the optimized 
solutions ate aheady obtained during the optimization of rule base only and tuning of 
scaling factors did not improve the solution any further. 

Although the performance of Approaches 3 - 5 are more or less similar, Approach 5 
is the most practical approach. In Approach 6, no time is spent on manual construction 
of a suitable rule base and the optimized rule base is obtained by a GA automatically. 
The optimized rule base obtained using Approach 6 is shown in Table 4.10. The results 

Table 4.10: Optimized rule base (having six rules only) obtained using Approach 6 for 
the eight-obstacles problem 


3 VN 
2 NR 
FR 
VF 


angle 

LT AL A AR RT 
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AR 
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obtained by Approach 6 are comparable to those obtained by Approaches 3-5. Thus, 
Approach 6 is a more flexible approach for solving the navigation problems of a mobile 
robot among moving obstacles. Approach 4 is a two-stage optimization process, and hence 
require more computational effort. The similarity in the performances of Approaches 3 
and 5 reveals that optimizing rule base has a significant effect and the tuning of scaling 
factors is only a secondary matter. For more number of obstacles and more complicated 
scenarios, a good guess of a rule base may not be possible. Thus, for more complicated 
problems, Approach 6 is recommended, since the optimized rule base of an FLC is obtained 
automatically using a GA. The execution time of the proposed algorithm is found to be 
negligible (less than 1.0 sec) in a HP 9000/K200 machine. Thus, it is suitable for on-line 
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implementation to solve the navigation problem of a mobile robot, in an optimal sense 


4.4 Summary 

The working principle of a genetic-fuzzy approach (in which the performance of an FLC is 

improved by using a GA) has been explained in this chapter. The proposed genetic-fuzzy 

> 

approach is used to solve the navigation problems of a mobile robot in the presence of 
moving obstacles. Here, a GA is used to find optimized FLC off-line and the obtained 
optimized FLC is used on-line, to solve the navigation problems of a mobile robot, in 
an optimal sense. It is observed that the performance of an FLC depends mainly on 
its rule base and optimizing membership function distribution is a fine tuning process. 
Thus, only two approaches, namely Approach 1 (Author-defined fuzzy logic controller) 
and Approach 3 (Tuning rule base alone) are considered in the subsequent studies (refer 
to Chapters (3-8). As some of the variables are discrete in nature, GA is an appropriate 
tool for solving this type of problems. Moreover, a method of automatic two-stage design 
of fuzzy rules has been developed by using a GA and its effectiveness has been tested 
for solving the navigation problems among moving obstacles. As no time is spent on 
manual construction of fuzzy rule base, this approach is recommended for solving a more 
complicated problem. 



Chapter 5 


PERIODIC GAIT GENERATION 
OF A LEGGED ROBOT 


This chapter explains the gait generation algorithm, in detail and its effectiveness is tested 
through simulations for generating periodic gait of a six-legged robot. 


5.1 Description of the Problem 


The locomotion of a legged robot is characterized by its gait (refer to Section 1.3.2). The 
problem can be stated as follows: A six-legged robot (as considered in this study) will 
have to move on a flat terrain along a particular direction (straight path). Fig. 5.1 shows 
the schematic diagram of a six-legged robot. The reachable area for each leg is shown 
by the dotted square. The leg number is also assigned as indicated in the figure. In the 
periodic gait generation mode, the lifting or placing of legs will be done in a particular 
sequence which is fixed. Thus, the number of ground-legs is fixed while moving through 
a particular distance and following the periodic gait pattern. No optimization is carried 
out to further reduce the number of ground-legs. In this gait generation mode, only 
translation of the vehicle is to be considered. It is important to note that the stability 
margin should always be positive to ensure static stability of the vehicle. A few more 
terms related to the legged robot locomotion have been defined in the next sub-section 
(Song and Waldron 1989). 
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t igure 5.1: A schematic diagram of a six-legged robot. 

5-1.1 A Few Definitions 

1. Transfer phase.: The transfer phase of a leg is the period during which the foot is in 
the air. 

2. Support phase: The support phase of a leg is the period during which the foot is on 
the ground. 

3. Cycle time, t: It is defined as the time for a complete cycle of leg locomotion of a 
periodic gait. 

4. Stride: It is the distance traveled by the center of gravity of the vehicle during one 
complete locomotion cycle. 

5. Stroke: It is defined as the distance through which the foot is translated relative to 
the body during the support phase. 

6. Pitch: It is the distance between the centers of strokes of the adjacent legs on one 
side. 

7. Support pattern: A support pattern is the convex hull of the vertical projections of 
the feet of all supporting legs of a multi-legged robot on a horizontal plane. 

8. Stability margin, s: It is the shortest of the distances from the vertical projection of 
the center of gravity (CG) to the boundaries of the support pattern in the horizontal 
plane (refer to Fig. 5.3). 
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9. Kinematic margin, fc It is defined as the distance from the current foothold of leg i 

to the boundary of the reachable area of the leg i measured in the opposite direction 
of body motion (refer to Fig. 5.1). 

10. Duty factor, 0: It is defined as the time fraction of a cycle time in which leg i is in 
the support phase. 

11. Regular gait: It is a gait with the same duty factor for all legs. 

\ 

12. Symmetric gait. A gait is symmetric if the motion of the legs of any right-left pair 

is exactly half a cycle out of phase. 

13. Crab axis: It is the axis which goes through the body center and is aligned with the 
direction of body motion. 

14. Crab angle: It is defined as the angle from the longitudinal axis to the direction of 
motion. 

15. Deadlock situation: It refers to a situation of a legged vehicle in which it is unable 
to maintain its static stability and there is no more leg in the air that can be placed 
on the ground to regain its stability. It is important to note that' as the number of 
ground-legs increases, the chance of a deadlock situation occurring increases. 


5.2 Mathematical Formulation of the Problem 


The following assumptions are made to simplify the problem: 

1. A terrain map can be built based on the available sensory information which is then 
discretized into a number of terrain cells. The center of each cell is considered as a 

candidate foothold. 

2. The contact of the feet with the terrain (flat) can be modeled as point contacts. 
There is no slipping between the foot and the ground. 

3. The mass of all the legs is lumped into the body and the center of gravity is assumed 
to be at the centroid of the body. 
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4. The body is held at a constant height and parallel to the ground plane during 
walking. 

Two reference frames, namely world coordinate frame {W} and body coordinate 
frame {£}, as shown in Fig. 5.2, have been considered for the purpose of analysis. The 
origin of the body coordinate frame is fixed at the center of gravity of the hexapod. Here, 



Figure 5.2: A schematic showing world frame and body frame. 

a E represents the transformation vector from {W} to {£?} and B Li indicates the position 
of i-th leg with respect to the body coordinate frame {B}. The position of i-th leg with 
respect to the world coordinate frame {W} is represented by w Li and ^ R indicates the 
rotation matrix. The position of a foot in the body coordinate frame is related to the 
position in the world coordinate frame as given by the expression: 

'SR* U = w U -S' E ' (5.1) 

It is important to mention that the rotation matrix, ^ R becomes a unit matrix when the 
hexapod moves along a straight path (only translation but no rotation), as considered 
here. The term ))’ E can also be expressed as W G, where B L U W L { and W G are expressed 

* follows: »£. = ( ). W U = ( ly‘ ), W G = ( l° X Y ). 

It is assumed that the position of leg-i and the position of leg-j are different. Then, 
the margin $ij can be represented in the body coordinate frame as follows. 

B Xj X B Y ] - X B x, 

s tJ - ~ _ s - (B Xl -B Y~) 


(5.2) 
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Here, the- ground leg-j follows another ground leg-i around the CG in the anti-clockwise 
direction so that the margin Sy has a positive value only for the case of CG locating inside 
of the support polygon. Combining the equations (5.1) and (5.2), the margin Sij can be 
expressed in the world coordinate frame as follows: 

U 

Sij = y, (5.3) 

where 


and 


U = w X t x w Yj - w Y t x w Xi + x ( w Yi - w Yj) + x ( w Xj - w X*), 
V = yJ{WYi -w Y~) X ("Yi -w Y~) + Wx t X~) x ( 5 % xjj. 


Thus, will have a positive value only when the CG of the body lies inside the support 
polygon which is a necessity for maintaining static stability of the vehicle. Fig. 5.3 
shows the support pattern of a six-legged robot. The perpendicular distances from the 
projection of CG to all sides of the support pattern are determined and the minimum of 
those distances is considered as the stability margin, s. For a periodic gait (wave gait) 



Figure 5.3: Stability margin of a support pattern. 

with a duty factor f3, the phases of legs 1,3, 5, 2, 4, 6 with respect to leg 1 are 0, /?, 20 - 1, 
1/2, f3 — 1/2, 2p - 1/2, respectively (Pal et al. 1994). In the wave gait, the sequence of leg 
transfer is fixed for a particular value of duty factor, /?. For fixed values of duty factor, 
,d(= 2/3) and phase difference, 7 (= 1/2), the sequence of leg transfer has been determined 
as shown in Fig. 5.4, which is to be maintained by the hexapod while generating its gait. 
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Duty factor=2/3 
Phase difference*: 1/2 
Transfer sequence: 5-2-3-6- 1-4-5 
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Figure 5.4: Gait-diagram (wave gait). 


5.3 Methodology 


A six-logged robot has to plan its gait (periodic) while moving on a flat terrain along 
a straight path. The total distance to be traveled is divided into Q equal parts usually 
known as motion segments. It is important to note that the decisions regarding lifting 
and placing of legs are taken at the end of each motion segment. The following steps are 
considered for designing the periodic gait of a hexapod: 

1. The position of CG of the body is determined at each motion segment. In periodic 
gait generation, only translation of the vehicle is to be considered. 

2. Each leg of the vehicle is controlled by a separate fuzzy logic controller (FLC). 
Thus, there are six FLCs to control the hexapod. As there is no scope to reduce 
the number of ground-legs further, particularly in this mode of gait generation, the 
output of each controller is assumed to be fixed and it is the stroke. In this study, 
the fixed leg-stroke is assumed to be equal to the distance traveled by the vehicle 
(CG of the body) in one motion segment. 

3. Decision regarding the leg to be lifted to air, is taken based on the kinematic margin 
calculation at the immediately next and predicted support pattern (the support 
pattern just after transfer phase). If the kinematic margin of a particular leg is 
either zero or negative in the next support pattern, the leg is lifted to air. 

4. The leg to be in transfer phase in a particular motion segment is selected based on 
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5.3 Methodology 

the gait diagram as shown in Fig. 5.4. 

o. .1 lie vehicle is checked for its static stability. For static stability of the body, the 
CG should always lie inside the support polygon. If the stability is not maintained, 
decision regarding foot placement is taken. The leg on the air and with the highest 
positive kinematic margin is selected for placement on the ground, if required at 
all. There are some predefined candidate footholds for the placement of a leg on the 
ground. 

6. If the stability (static) is maintained, the vehicle is allowed to move. 


It is important to note that the same support pattern may continue only if the 
vehicle cont inues to remain stable and the supporting legs remain within their reachable 
area. Fig. 5.5 shows the flowchart of the gait generation algorithm. 



Figure 5.5; Flowchart of the gait generation algorithm. 
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5.4 Results 


A six- legged robot, (rectangular body plate with sides 0.9 x 0.4 m 2 ) will move along a 
stiaight path (onh translation) on a flat terrain. Here, the total distance to be traveled 
by the hexapod is divided into Q = 11 (taken at random) motion segments. The path 
geneiated by the CG of the body is shown in Fig. 5.6. Fig. 5.7 shows the periodic gaits 



Figure 5.6: Movement of the CG of the vehicle while generating periodic gait. 

generated by the legged robot while moving from the initial point S to the final point G. 
It is important to note that in periodic gait generation, the sequence of leg transfer as 
well as the total number of ground-legs are fixed. Thus, no optimization is carried out 
here to further reduce the number of ground-legs. 
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5.5 Summary 


The gait generation algorithm has been discussed in this chapter. The effectiveness of 
the proposed algorithm is proved here for generating periodic gait of a six-legged robot 
through simulations. As the periodic gaits are optimal from the point of view of static 
stability, no optimization is carried out here to further improve the performance of the 
generated gaits. 



Chapter 6 


CRAB GAIT GENERATION OF A 
LEGGED ROBOT WHILE 
CROSSING A DITCH 


In this chapter, a genetic-fuzzy approach has been used to generate optimal/near-optimal 
crab gaits of a six-legged robot while crossing a ditch. The six-legged robot will have to 
cross the ditch with minimum number of legs on the ground having the maximum average 
kinematic margin. A GA is used to find optimized FLCs off-line and the six legs of the 
robot are controlled by six different FLCs. The FLCs are computationally less expensive 
and the proposed algorithm is suitable for on-line implementation. 


6.1 Problem Formulation 

A six-legged robot (refer to Fig. 5.1) will have to cross a ditch while moving on flat 
terrain along a straight path (only translation is considered). The hexapod will move 
along the crab axis (refer to Section 5.1.1) and the generated gait is known as crab gait. 
The six-legged robot will cross the ditch with minimum number of ground-legs having 
the maximum average kinematic margin (refer to Section 5.1.1). Moreover, its stability 
margin (refer to Section 5.1.1) should always be positive to ensure static stability. It 
to be noted that as the number of ground-leg increases, the probability of occurring^! 
deadlock situation (refer to Section 5.1.1) increases. It is also interesting to note that the 
average kinematic margin of the ground-legs will indicate the potential progress of the 
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vehicle towaxds the goal. Thus, it can be treated as a constrained optimization problem. 
The following assumptions are made to simplify the problem: 

1. The terrain is discretized into cells and the center of each cell is considered as a 
candidate foothold. 

2. The contact of the feet with the terrain (flat) can be modeled as point contacts, and 
there is no slipping between the foot and the ground. 

3. The mass of all the legs is lumped into the body and the center of gravity is located 
at the centroid of the body. 


The gait planning problem of a six-legged robot (which is moving on flat terrain 
having a ditch) is considered here. Fig. 5.2 shows the two reference frames, namely world 
coordinate frame ( W } and body coordinate frame {£} considered for the purpose of 
analysis. The origin of the body coordinate frame is assumed to be fixed at the center of 
gravity of the hexapod. Here, the crab walking of a hexapod has been studied where the 
body does not rotate but only translate along a certain direction. Here, g E represents 
the transformation vector from {W} to {£} and B Li indicates the position of i - th leg 
with respect to the body coordinate frame {£}. The position of i-th leg with respect to 
the world coordinate frame {W} is represented by w Li. As only translation of the body 
is to be considered here, the position of a foot in the body coordinate frame is related to 
the position in the world coordinate frame as given by the expression: 


B r W t W rp 

Li — Li — B Lr 


w 


( 6 . 1 ) 


The term )) E can also be represented by W G, where B Li, W L{ and W G are expressed as 


follows: B Li 


1 *X U 

B Yi 


i W 


W T 

, Lti 


w Xi 
Wy. 


\, W G = 


W G X 

W G Y 


Moreover, the (stability) margin, Sy can be calculated in the world coordinate frame 
{W} using the expression: 

( 6 . 2 ) 


s ij — r r) 


u 

V’ 


where 


U = " Xi x ' r Yj - "r, x "X , + W G X x ru ->*' Yi) + w Gy x («Xj - w X t ), 
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and 


v = V^' - VV Y i) x ( VV ^ Yj) + (*%• 37 Xj) X fW X . _w Xj y 


Here, i and j are the positions of the feet of two supporting legs of a hexapod calculated 
in the anti-clockwise direction. Thus, s ti will have a positive value only when the CG of 
the body lies inside the support polygon which is a necessary condition for maintaining 
static stability of the vehicle. 

Here, the total distance to be traveled by the hexapod is divided into Q = 9 (taken 
at random) ecjual parts usually known as motion segments. Decisions regarding lifting 
and placing of legs are taken at the end of each motion segment. 

The problem can be stated mathematically as follows: 

Maximize z = w x x (6 x Q - C) + w 2 x K (6.3) 

subject to the conditions that the hexapod’s leg does not fall on the forbidden zone and 
the stability margin, is restricted as 


s > 0. 

Q is the total number of motion segments, C is total number of ground-legs in Q motion 
segments, K indicates the average kinematic margin of the ground-legs, s (minimum of 
the Sij values) indicates the stability margin of the vehicle, W\ and w-i are the weighting 
factors. It is important to mention that the constraint of stability margin is handled with 
the help of a penalty function approach. 


6.2 Proposed Algorithm 


In the proposed genetic-fuzzy system, the optimized FLCs are found by using a GA. The 
performance of an FLC depends on its rule base and membership function distributions. 
It is observed that optimizing rule base is a rough tuning process, whereas optimizing 
membership function distribution is a fine tuning process (Deb et al. 1998, Pratihar et 
al. 1998b, 1999a). Thus, only the rule base of an FLC has been optimized, in this study. 
Fig. 4.1 shows a genetic-fuzzy system. Here, the state of ditch is fed as input to the FLCs 
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to generate the optimal crab gait of a six-legged robot while crossing a ditch. Each leg of 
the hexapod is controlled by a separate fuzzy logic controller. Thus, there are six FLCs 
working in parallel. Fig. 6.1 shows the inputs of an FLC. A hypothetical intersection 
point, E (refer to Fig. 6.1) of the line joining the two extreme points of the ditch and 
the crab axis has been determined. There are two inputs (distance and relative angle) and 
one output (leg stroke) of the fuzzy logic controller. The distance is the distance of the 



Figure 6.1: A schematic showing inputs of an FLC (ditch crossing module). 

foot of a particular ground-leg from the intersection point E. The relative angle is the 
angle between the line joining the two extreme points of the ditch and the crab axis. The 
term leg stroke has been defined earlier (refer to Section 5.1.1). The proposed algorithm 
is based on the stroke control strategy. There are four (VN, NR, FR, VF) and five (NL, 
NM, Z, PM, PL) different values for distance and relative angle, respectively. Moreover, 
the output (stroke) has six (VS, SM, MM, SL, LR, VL) different values. The membership 
function distributions for input and output used in this study (author-defined) are shown 
in Fig. 6.2. For simplicity, the shape of the membership function distributions is assumed 
to be triangular. As there are four and five different values of distance and relative angle, 
respectively, 20 (4 x 5) rules are considered for each FLC. Thus, 120 rules are considered 
for all the six FLCs. The author-defined rule base for an FLC is shown in Table 6.1 and 
it is the same for all the six FLCs. Thus, a typical fuzzy rule will look as follows. 

If distance is VN and relative angle is NM, then stroke is SL. 
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Figure 6.2: Author-defined membership function distributions for input and output of an 
FLC (crab gait). 

The following steps are considered for designing the crab gait of a hexapod while 
crossing a ditch: 

1. The position of CG of the body is determined at each motion segment. It is to be 
mentioned that the movement of the body is the same with that of the CG, for a 
straight-line motion. 

2. The stroke for each ground-leg is determined using a fuzzy logic controller. 

3. Decision regarding the leg to be lifted to air, is taken based on the kinematic margin 


Table 6.1: Author-defined rule base for each FLC (crab gait) 

relative angle 
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calculation at, the immediately next and predicted support pattern (the support 
pattern just after transfer phase). If the kinematic margin of a particular leg is 
eilher zero or negative in the next support pattern, the leg is lifted to the air. 

4. At the beginning of a particular motion segment, if the kinematic margin of a leg 
is either zero or negative, it is selected as a transfer-leg. 

o. Tin. \ chicle is checked for its static stability. The CG should always lie inside the 
support pattern to ensure the static stability of the bodv. If the stability is not 
maintained, decision regarding foot placement is taken. The leg on the air and with 
the highest positive kinematic margin is selected for placement on the ground, if 
required at all. There arc some predefined candidate footholds for the placement of 
a leg on the ground. 

6. The vehicle is allowed to move, only if its stability is maintained. 


The same support pattern may also continue if the vehicle maintains its stability and 
the supporting legs remain within their reachable area. The step-worthiness of the terrain 
is also checked to ensure that the vehicle does not fall on the ditch. The maximum width 
of the ditch that can be crossed by the hexapod is determined from its leg-dimensions. 


6.2.1 GA Representation of a Solution and Fitness Evaluation 

Here, a binary-coded GA (refer to Section 2.3.1) with 120-bit string is used to represent 
a solution. The GA string will look as follows: 

.101 ...1 pil . -.O 100 ■ ■ ■ 1 001^0 011...1 100 ••■Q 

first FLC second FLC third FLC fourth FLC fifth FLC sixth FLC 

Here, 1 and 0 represent the presence and absence of fuzzy rule, respectively. Each solution 
is then evaluated to calculate a function value Zj (refer to equation 6.3) for H different 
scenarios (1 = 1 , 2 ...,#). The fitness of the string is assigned as FS = ( E I = 1 s) /#■ 
Here, a binary-coded GA is used to find a string which corresponds to the maximum fitness 
value. It is important to mention that the optimization is done off-line. Once the optimal 
rule base is obtained, the proposed algorithm is suitable for on-line implementation to 
determine the optimal gait. 
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6.3 Simulation Results and Discussion 


The performance of a GA depends on the selection of its parameters. The best perfor- 
mance is found with the following GA parameters: 

Population size = 100 

Crossover probability = 0.9 
Mutation probability = 0.01 
Number of generations = 50 

To show the effectiveness of the proposed algorithm, simulation results of the gait gen- 
eration problem of a hexapod crossing a ditch are presented here (Pratihar et al. 1998a, 
Pratihar et al. 1999b). Two different approaches have been studied here. 

Approach 1: Author-defined fuzzy logic controller. In this approach, a fixed set 
of 120 rules and author-defined membership functions (Fig. 6.2) are used. Table 
6.1 shows a set of 20 author-defined rules used in one FLC and the same rule base 
is used in all the six FLCs. Thus, there is a fixed set of 120 rules. No optimization 
method is used to find the optimal rule base or to find the optimal membership 
function distributions. 

Approach 2: Optimizing rule base alone. In this study, the rule base is optimized 
keeping the membership function distributions same as shown in Fig. 6.2. The 
maximum number of possible rules is 120. Here, a binary-coded GA with 120-bit 
string is used in which 1 and 0 indicate presence and absence of rules, respectively. 
Thus, a GA will find those (and how many) rules from the 120 rules that will result in 
a situation in which a hexapod will cross a ditch with minimum number of ground- 
legs and with maximum average kinematic margin after satisfying the constraint 
of stability margin. In this approach, #=10 different author-defined scenarios (in 
which the shape, size and orientation of the ditch are kept different) are used to 
evaluate a solution. Moreover, the weighting factors w x and w 2 are set to 1.0 and 
5.0, respectively, after a careful study. 


The gait generation problem is solved using both the approaches mentioned above.The 
minimum number of ground-legs and the maximum average kinematic margin are pre- 
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seated for the two approaches in Table 6.2. In this table, three scenarios (out of 10) used 


Table 6.2: Number of ground-legs, C and average kinematic margin of ground-legs K 
obtained by two approaches (crab gait) " ° 


Scenario 

Ap] 

proach 1 

Ap] 

oroach 2 

C 

K 

C 

K 

1 

36 

1.36 

35 

1.48 

2 

37 

1.38 

36 

1.50 

3 

37 

1.43 

37 

1.54 

4 

37 

1.38 

36 

1.50 

5 

38 

1.39 

37 

1.51 

6 

36 

1.36 

35 

1.48 

7 

- 

- 

37 

1.43 


during the optimization process are shown in the first three rows. The subsequent four 
rows show four different and new scenarios which were not used during the optimization 
process. In scenario 7 (Table 6.2), it is seen that the author-defined FLCs have failed to 
generate stable gaits for the hexapod, whereas the GA-designed FLCs have successfully 
generated the stable gaits while crossing a ditch. In all cases, the GA-designed FLCs 
are found to perform better than the author-defined ordinary FLCs. The optimized rule 
base obtained through approach 2 for first, second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth FLCs are 
shown in Tables 6.3 through 6.8, respectively. It is to be mentioned that the presence of 
rules in the optimum rule base for each FLC depends on the number and nature of training 
cases considered. It is intuitive to say that if more number of training cases (symmetric in 
nature) are considered, the optimum rule base of first and second FLCs, third and fourth 
FLCs, and fifth and sixth FLCs will be symmetric in nature. It is also important to men- 
tion that due to the iterative nature of a GA, the obtained (GA-tuned) rule bases may 
contain some redundant rules and a second stage GA-based tuning will further reduce the 
number of rules to be present in the optimized rule bases. The generated gaits obtained 
using Approach 2 for the test scenarios 4 and 7 (Table 6.2) are shown in Figs. 6.3 and 6.4, 
respectively. It is important to mention that there must be close relationship between 
the length of the legs and the width of the ditch to be crossed. A six-legged robot having 
smaller legs cannot cross a very wide ditch. Thus, these parameters are to be selected 
very carefully in the simulations. 
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Table 6.3: Optimized rule base for first 
FLC (having nine rules only) obtained us- 
ing Approach 2 (crab gait) 

relative angle 


Table 6.4: Optimized rule base for second 
FLC (having twelve rules only) obtained 
using Approach 2 (crab gait) 



NL 

NM 

Z 

PM 

PL 


NL 

NM 

Z 

PM 

PL 

VN 



LR 


MM 

8 VN 

C 

MM 



SL 

MM 

NR 

SM 

SL 

LR 



2 NR 
</) 

SM 

SL 

LR 

SL 

SM 

FR. 


MM 




55 FR 




MM 

SM 

VF 

SM 



SM 

SM 

VF 

SM 
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Table 6.5: Optimized rule base for third 
FLC (having twelve rules only) obtained 
using Approach 2 (crab gait) 

relative angle 


NL 

NM 

Z 

PM 

PL 

VN 

MM 


LR 

SL 

MM 

NR 




SL 

SM 

FR 


MM 

LR 

MM 

SM 

VF 


SM 

SL 




Table 6.6: Optimized rule base for fourth 
FLC (having ten rules only) obtained us- 
ing Approach 2 (crab gait) 


NL 

8 VN ' 

2 NR ' 

•■5 FR'SM 
VF ' 


relative angle 
NM Z PN 



Z 

PM 

PL 



ESI 



SM 

LR 

MM 


SL 

SM 

SM 


Table 6.7: Optimized rule base for fifth 
FLC (having twelve rules only) obtained 
using Approach 2 (crab gait) 

relative angle 


8 VN 

SL 


SL 

MM 

2 NR 

SM SL 

LR 



^ FR 

MM 

LR 

MM 


VF 

SM 

SL 

SM 



Table 6.8: Optimized rule base for sixth 
FLC (having eight rules only) obtained us- 
ing Approach 2 (crab gait) 

relative angle 

NL NM Z PM PL 
8 VN [MMf | | SL | MM) 

2 NR 
'•5 FR 
VF SM 
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6.3.1 Comparison of the Proposed Algorithm with the Graph 
Search Technique 

Pal et al. (1994) used a graph search technique along with A* algorithm to solve the gait 
planning problem of a six-legged robot while crossing a ditch. The graph search technique 
has the following limitations: 

• It is not suitable for on-line implementation due to its high computational load. 

• The generated gait may be locally optimal. 

In the proposed algorithm, GA-tuned FLCs are obtained off-line and then the optimized 
FLCs are used on-line, to solve the gait generation problem of a six-legged robot. The ex- 
ecution time of the proposed algorithm is found to be less than 1.0 sec in a HP 9000/K200 
machine. Thus, it is suitable for on-line implementation to generate optimal/near-optimal 
gaits. As GA is a population-based search technique, there is a chance of obtaining a glob- 
ally optimal solut ion. Thus, the proposed algorithm may overcome the limitations of the 
graph search technique. 


6.4 Summary 


In this chapter, a genetic-fuzzy system (in which a GA is used to improve the performance 
of the FLCs) is used to generate optimal/near-optimal crab gaits of a six-legged robot 
while crossing a ditch. There are six FLCs running in parallel, to control the six legs of 
the robot. The optimized FLCs are obtained off-line, by using a binary-coded GA. Once 
the optimized FLCs are available, the hexapod can use them on-line, to generate optimal/ 
near-optimal gaits. Rule base (of an FLC) optimization involves the problem of dealing 
with discrete variables and GA is a potential tool for solving this type of problems. As GA 
is a population-based search and optimization technique, the chance of its solutions for 
getting trapped into local minima is less. Moreover, the proposed algorithm is found to 
be computationally tractable. Thus, it may overcome the drawbacks of the graph search 
technique (Pal et al. 1994) used for solving the gait planning problem of a legged robot. 



Chapter 7 


TURNING GAIT GENERATION 
OF A LEGGED ROBOT 


A genetic-fuzzy approach is used here to generate optimal/near-optimal turning gait of 
a six-legged robot. The hexapod will have to take a circular turn through some angle in 
either clockwise or anti-clockwise direction in an optimal sense (with minimum number 
of ground-logs having the maximum average kinematic margin). A GA is used to find 
optimized FLCs off-line and these optimized FLCs (six different FLCs for the six legs of 
the robot) can be used on-line, to solve the problem of turning gait generation of a legged 
robot, in an optimal sense. 


7.1 Statement of the Problem 


A six-legged robot (shown in Fig. 5.1) will have to take a sharp circular turn in either 
clockwise or anti-dockwise direction with minimum number of legs on the ground and 
with maximum average kinematic margin (Section 5.1.1) of the ground-legs. Moreover, 
its stability margin (Section 5.1.1) should always be positive which is a necessary condition 
for maintaining static stability of the vehicle. In turning gait mode, both translation as 
well as rotation of the vehicle are to be considered. One of the difficulties usually faced by 
a multi-legged robot during its locomotion is the chance of occurring^ deadlock situation 
(Section 5.1.1). It is important to note that this chance will increase as the number 
of ground-leg increases. Moreover, the more the value of average kinematic margin of 
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the ground-legs, the more will be the progress of the vehicle towards the goal. Thus, 
the hexapod is required to take the circular turn with minimum number of ground-legs 
having the maximum average kinematic margin. It can be considered as a constrained 
optimization problem. 

In practice, the vehicle will gather information of the surroundings by using different 
types of sensors. It is assumed that the terrain (flat) is discretized into a number of cells 
called terrain cells and the center of each cell is treated as a candidate foothold. Moreover, 
a point contact (with no slipping) is assumed to be present between the foot of the robot 
and the terrain. The mass of all the legs is lumped into the body and the center of gravity 
coincides with the centroid of the body. 

Fig. 5-2 shows the two reference frames, namely world coordinate frame {IT} and 
body coordinate frame {B}, considered for the purpose of analysis. The origin of the body 
coordinate frame coincides with the center of gravity of the vehicle. As both translation 
as well as rotation of the vehicle are to be considered here, the position of a foot in the 
body coordinate frame is related to the position in the world coordinate frame as given 
bv the expression: 

(7.1) 


W nS t _W r 
B ri Li — Lf t 


W 
~ B 


E 


The different terms have been explained in Section 5.2. The (stability) margin of the 
vehicle, s l] can be expressed in the world coordinate frame as follows: 


S ij ~ y 


U 

r 5 


(7.2) 


where 


U 


= w Xi x w Yj - W Y, X w Xj + W G X X ( W Y, - w V,) + w Gy x ( w X s - w X<), 


and 


V = ™ R\J( w Yi - vv Yj) x ( w Yi - w Yj) + ( w Xi — w Xj ) x ( w X l w Xj). 


Here, i and j are the positions of the feet of two ground legs of a hexapod counted in 
the couater-clockwise sense. Thus, will have a positive value only when the CG 
body lies inside the support polygon which is a necessity for maintaining static stabi ity 

of the vehicle. 
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Here, the hexapod will have to take a sharp circular turn through 90 degrees in 
the counterclockwise sense (taken at random) and the total distance to be traveled is 
divided into Q equal parts usually known as motion segments. The hexapod will take the 
decisions regarding lifting and placing of legs at the end of each motion segment. 

The problem can be stated mathematically (similar to that in Chapter 6) as follows: 

Maximize 2 = w x x (6 x Q - C) + w 2 x K (7.3) 

subject to the condition that the stability margin, 

s > 0. 

Q indicates the total number of motion segments, C is the total number of ground-legs in 
Q motion segments, K is the average kinematic margin of the ground-legs, s (minimum 
of the Sij values) is the stability margin, w x and w 2 are the weighting factors. A penalty 
function approach is used here to handle the constraint of stability margin. 


7.2 Description of the Algorithm 


In the proposed genetic-fuzzy system, two potential tools, namely genetic algorithm (GA) 
(refer to Section 2.3) and fuzzy logic technique (refer to Section 2.2) have been merged 
to get advantages from both of them. The performance of a fuzzy logic controller (FLC) 
depends on its knowledge base (rule base and membership function distributions). Here, 
the performance of an FLC has been improved by using a GA. In this study, the rule base 
of an FLC has been optimized because the performance of an FLC depends more on the 
rule base and optimizing the membership function distribution is a fine-tuning process 
(Deb et al. 1998, Pratihar et al. 1998b, 1999a). The proposed genetic-fuzzy system is 
shown in Fig. 4.1. Here, the state of turning (to be taken) is given as input to the FLCs 
to generate optimal turning gait of a hexapod. In this work, the turning gait generation 
of a six-legged robot has been considered and the motion of each leg is controlled by a 
separate fuzzy logic controller. Two inputs (distance and crab angle) are given to the FLC 
and it produces one output (leg stroke). 

The distance is the distance of the foot of a particular ground-leg from the center 
of rotation O (refer to Fig. 7.1). The terms crab angle and leg stroke have been defined 
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Figure 7.1: A schematic showing inputs of an FLC (turning gait). 

earlier (Section 5.1.1). The stroke control strategy is used in the proposed algorithm. The 
inputs - distance and crab angle have four (VN, NR, FR, VF) and five (NL, NM, Z, PM, 
PL) different values, respectively. Moreover, there are six different values (VS, SM, MM, 
SL, LR, VL) of the output - leg stroke. Fig. 7.2 shows the author-defined membership 
function distributions for input and output variables used in this study. For each FLC, 
20 rules are considered. Thus, there are 120 rules for all the six FLCs. Table 7.1 shows 
the author-defined rule base for an FLC and it is the same for all the six FLCs. Thus, a 
typical fuzzy rule will look as follows: 

If distance is NR and crab angle is NM, then stroke is MM. 

The following steps are considered for designing the turning gait of a hexapod. 

1. The total distance to be traveled by the hexapod is divided into Q motion segments 
and the position of CG of the body at each motion segment is determined. In 
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VN - Very near 
NR - Near 
FR-Far 
VF - Very far 


NL- Negative large 

NM- Negative medium 
Z- Zero 

PM- Positive medium 
PL- Positive large 


Crab angle (degrees) (INPUT) 



Stroke (m) (OUTPUT) 


Figure 7.2: Author-defined membership function distributions for input and output of an 
FLC (turning gait). 

turning gait generation, both translation as well as rotation of the body are to be 
considered. 

2. The inputs (distance and crab angle) of the different fuzzy logic controllers are de- 
termined at each motion segment. 

3. The stroke for each ground-leg is determined using a fuzzy logic controller. 

4. The values of the kinematic margin are calculated at the immediately next and 
predicted support pattern (the support pattern just after transfer phase). If the 


Table 7.1: Author-defined rule base for each FLC (turning gait) 

crab angle 



NL 

NM 

Z 

PM 

PL 

VN 

VS 

SM 


SM 

VS 

NR 

SM 

MM 

SL 

MM 

SM 

FR 

MM 

SL 

LR 

SL 

MM 

VF 

SL 

LR 

VL 

LR 

SL 
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kinematic margin of a particular leg is either zero or negative in the next support 
pattern, the leg is lifted to air. 

o. At the beginning of a particular motion segment, if the kinematic margin of a leg 
is either zero or negative, it is selected as a transfer-leg. 

6. If the stability of a \ehicle is not maintained, decision regarding foot placement is 
taken. The leg on the air and with the highest positive kinematic margin is selected 
for placement on the ground to regain the stability of the body. 

7. If the stability (static) is maintained, the vehicle is allowed to move. 

7.2.1 Fitness Evaluation 

As the variables are discrete in nature (whether a particular rule is present or absent in 
the rule base), a binary-coded GA (refer to Section 2.3.1) has been used here. A GA 
string (of length 120) will look as follows: 

001 .. .1 100 . . -0 110 . ..0 011 Q 110 4 100 1 

first FLC second FLC third FLC fourth FLC fifth FLC sixth FLC 

Here, 1 and 0 represent the presence and absence of fuzzy rule, respectively. To find an 
optimum fuzzy rule base which is generic in nature, H different training scenarios (in 
which the turning radii are varied from one scenario to another) are considered during 
the optimization (tuning phase). The average 2 (refer to equation 7.3) is calculated and 
taken as actual objective function value (fitness) for the maximization problem. Since the 
objective is to maximize z, the GA will find its string through search which corresponds 
to the maximum fitness value. It is interesting to note that the GA-based tuning of fuzzy 
rule base is done off-line. Once the optimal fuzzy rule base is obtained, it can be used for 
solving the similar real-world scenarios on-line, in an optimal sense. 
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7.3 Results and Discussion 


The following GA-parameters are selected after a careful study: 

Population size = 100 

Crossover probability = 0.95 
Mutation probability = 0.01 
Number of generations = 50 

The validity of the proposed gait generation algorithm is proved by simulations (Pratihar 
et al. 1999d). A six-legged robot, as shown in Fig. 5.1, will have to take a sharp circular 
turn through 90 degrees in the anti-clockwise sense (as chosen here) and the total distance 
to be traveled by the hexapod is divided into Q = 22 (as chosen here after a careful study) 
motion segments. Two different approaches have been studied here, as discussed below: 

Approach 1: Author-defined fuzzy logic controller. In this study, a fixed set of 
120 rules and author-defined membership functions (refer to Fig. 7.2) are used. 
Table 7.1 shows a set of 20 author-defined rules used in one FLC and the same 'rule 
base is used in all the six FLCs. It is to be noted that the author-defined rule base 
and membership function distributions may not be optimal in any sense. Here, no 
optimization is carried out to find optimal rule base and/or optimal membership 
function distributions of the FLCs. 

Approach 2: Optimizing rule base alone of the FLCs. Here, the rule base of the 
FLCs is optimized keeping the membership function distributions same as shown in 
Fig. 7.2, using a GA. As the maximum number of possible rules is 120, a binary- 
coded GA with 120-bit string is used in which 1 and 0 indicate presence and absence 
of rules, respectively. A GA will find through search the optimal rule base that will 
result in a situation in which the hexapod will take a sharp circular turn in the 
anti-clockwise direction with minimum number of ground-legs having the maximum 
average kinematic margin and after satisfying the constraint of stability margin. 
In this study, H = 10 (taken at random) different author-defined scenarios (having 
different turning radii) are used in the training phase. The weighting factors Wi and 
W 2 are finally set to 1.0 and 9.0, respectively, after a careful study with different 
sets of values. 
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The minimum number of ground-legs, C and the maximum average kinematic margin of 
the ground-legs, K obtained during the turning gait generation are presented in Table 
7.2 for the two approaches mentioned above. In this table, the first three rows show the 


Table 7.2: Number of ground-legs, C and average kinematic margin of ground-legs, K 
obtained by two approaches (turning gait) 


Scenario 

Apj 

broach 1 

Ap] 

Droach 2 

C 

K 

C 

K 

1 

95 

1.54 

90 

1.63 

2 

95 

1.56 

93 

1.63 

3 

95 

1.56 

94 

1.62 

4 

99 

1.55 

94 

1.63 

5 

95 

1.56 

94 

1.63 

6 

94 

1.55 

94 

1.56 

7 

- 

- 

87 

1.57 


three training scenarios (out of 10) used during the tuning phase. The subsequent four 
rows show four different and new scenarios which were not used during the optimization 
process. In scenario 7 (Table 7.2), it is observed that the author-defined FLCs have failed 
to generate stable gaits for the hexapod, whereas the GA-designed FLCs have success- 
fully generated the stable gaits although this case was not used during the optimization 
phase. In all cases, the GA-designed FLCs have performed better than the author-defined 
ordinary FLCs. It happens due to the fact that the knowledge base of the author-defined 
FLCs may not be optimal in any sense. The optimized rule base obtained through Ap- 
proach 2 for first through sixth FLCs are shown in Tables 7.3 through 7.8, respectively. 
It is observed that only 65 rules (out of 120 author-defined rules) are selected by the GA 
for all the six FLCs. It is intuitive to say that there are still some redundant rules in the 
obtained rule base and a second stage GA- based tuning will further reduce the number 
of good rules for all the six FLCs. It is important to note that the presence of rules in 
the optimum rule base depends on the nature of training cases considered. Fig. 7.3 shows 
the path traced by the CG of the hexapod while taking the turn through 90 degrees in 
the anti-clockwise direction. The generated gaits obtained using Approach 2 for the test 
scenario 4 (refer to Table 7.2) are shown in Fig. 7.4. It is observed from Fig. 7.4 that, 
in most cases, the inner legs are placed more away from the body center than the outer 
legs. This is a strategy which is necessary to maintain stability while turning. Although 
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Figure 7.3: Path traced by the CG of the vehicle (turning gait). 


this information was not explicitly given to the FLCs, the genetic-fuzzy system finds this 
information through search. 


7.3 Results and Discussion 


Table 7.3: Optimized rule base for first 
FLC (having thirteen rules only) obtained 
using Approach 2 (turning gait) 

crab angle 


SL MI 
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VN 
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NR 

SM 


SL 

FR 

MM 



VF 
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LR 

VL 


Table 7 .4: Optimized rule base for second 
FLC (having eight rules only) obtained us- 
ing Approach 2 (turning gait) 

crab angle 

NL NM Z PM PL 


VS 

SM 



VS 

SM 

MM 




MM 

SL 






VL 
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Table 7.5: Optimized rule base for third 
FLC (having eleven rules only) obtained 
using Approach 2 (turning gait) 

crab angle 



NL 

NM 

Z 

PM 

PL 

VN 

VS 



SM 


NR 

SM 



MM 

SM 

FR 

MM 

SL 

LR 

SL 

MM 

VF 




LR 



Table 7.6: Optimized rule base for fourth 
FLC (having ten rules only) obtained us- 
ing Approach 2 (turning gait) 

crab angle 



NL NM 

Z 

PM 

PL 

VN 

VS SM 

MM 



NR 

SM 



SM 

FR 

MM 

LR 



VF 

LR 


LR 

SL 


Table 7.7: Optimized rule base for fifth 
FLC (having nine rules only) obtained us- 
ing Approach 2 (turning gait) 

crab angle 


Table 7.8: Optimized rule base for sixth 
FLC (having fourteen rules only) obtained 
using Approach 2 (turning gait) 

crab angle 
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PM 
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NL NM 

VN 
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SM 
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7.3.1 Comparison of the Proposed Algorithm with the Graph 
Search Technique 

Pal et al. (1994) proposed the graph search technique in which the support state of the 
legs was expressed as a binary number (1 if the leg is on the ground and 0 if it is in 
the air) to solve the turning gait generation problems of a legged robot. For generating 
the optimal gait, a support state transition table was formed based on the criterion of 
optimization and the A* algorithm was used to find an optimal route to the goal. This 
approach is not suitable for on-line implementation due to its computational complexity, 
whereas the proposed algorithm can be implemented on-line, due to its low computational 
load (the execution time is found to be less than 1.0 sec in a HP 9000/K200 machine). 
Moreover, the solutions of the graph search technique may be locally optimal. As GA is 
a population-based search technique, the chance of its solution for getting trapped into 
local minima is less. 

7.4 Summary 


A genetic-fuzzy system has been used, in this chapter, to generate optimal/ near-optimal 
turning gaits of a six-legged robot. In this approach, a GA is used to design the optimized 
FLCs. As the variables are discrete in nature (rule base optimization), a binary-coded GA 
is a natural choice for solving this type of problems. There are six FLCs running in parallel 
to control the six legs of the robot. The GA-tuned FLCs are found to perform better than 
the author-defined FLCs. It is interesting to note that the proposed algorithm overcomes 
the limitations of the graph search technique proposed by Pal et al. (1994). The graph 
search technique is not suitable for on-line implementation due to its high computational 
load, whereas the proposed genetic-fuzzy system can be implemented on-line. It is to be 
noted that after the training (which is to be done off-line) is over, the proposed algorithm 
is suitable for on-line implementation due to its low computational load. Moreover, the 
solution of the graph search technique along with A* algorithm may be locally optimal. 
On the other hand, since GA is a population-based search and optimization technique, 
the chance of its solution for getting trapped into local minima is less. 



Chapter 8 


COMBINED PATH AND GAIT 
GENERATIONS OF A LEGGED 
ROBOT 


A genetic-fuzzy approach is used, in this chapter, to solve the problem of combined path 
and gait generation of a legged robot. A six-legged robot will have to determine its time- 
optimal, collision-free path as well as optimal gait (with minimum number of ground-legs 
having the maximum average kinematic margin). It is a complicated task because the 
path planning and gait planning are to be done simultaneously. A GA is used to design 
optimized FLCs off-line and seven (one is for path planning and the remaining six are 
for gait planning) such optimized FLCs are running, in parallel, to generate optimal path 
and gait simultaneously of a six-legged robot. 


8.1 Problem Formulation 

A six-legged robot as shown in Fig. 5.1, will have to plan its path as well as gait si- 
multaneously, while moving on flat terrain with occasional hurdles such as ditches and in 
presence of moving obstacles. The three steps to be followed for legged robot locomotion 
are as follows: 


1. Determination of vehicle’s trajectory, 
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2. Foothold selection, and 

3. Design of a sequence of leg movements. 

In practice, path and gait generations are to be done simultaneously. The hexapod needs 
to do this job by avoiding to collide with any moving obstacles and not falling into ditches 
and all w ithin the minimum time of travel and with an optimum effort-to-gain ratio (with 
minimum number of legs on the ground and with maximum average kinematic margin 
(Section 5.1.1) of the ground-legs). Moreover, its stability margin (Section 5.1.1) should 
always be positive to ensure static stability. There exists a couple of other issues: (i) 
in such problems, as the number of ground-leg increases, the probability of a deadlock 
situation (Section 5.1.1) occurring increases, (ii) as the average kinematic margin of the 
ground-legs is more, the potential progress of the vehicle towards the goal is also more. 
To perform the above tasks, in practice, the hexapod will have to do the following three 
sub-tasks optimally (with minimum travel time): 

1. Move along straight-line paths (only translation), 

2. Take sharp circular turns (translation and rotation), 

3. Cross ditches (translation). 

It is clear that the tasks are complex and the following assumptions are made to simplify 
the problem: 

1. Based on the available sensory information, the terrain is discretized into a number 
of cells and the center of each cell is considered as a candidate foothold. 

2. There exists a point contact (with no slipping) between the foot of a leg and the 
ground. 

3. The mass of all the legs is lumped into the body and the center of gravity is assumed 
to be at the centroid of the body. 

4. Each obstacle is represented by its bounding circle. 
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The vehicle’s complete path (from point 5 to point G) is a collection of a number 
of small straight-line segments and circular arcs each traveled for a constant time step, 
AT. It is assumed that the hexapod starts from zero velocity and accelerates during the 
time AT/4 and then maintains a constant velocity <zAT/4, where a is the acceleration. 
The magnitude of acceleration is assumed to be equal to that of deceleration. The vehicle 
senses the position of each moving obstacle just before the end of time step, AT and 
decides whether to continue moving in the same direction or to change its direction of 
movement. This is achieved by first determining the predicted position of each obstacle, 
as follows: 


predicted 


= Pr 


present 


+ 0P. 


present 


previous; 


( 8 . 1 ) 


If the robot has to change its direction of movement, its velocity is reduced to zero at the 
end of the time step; otherwise the robot does not decelerate and it will continue moving 
in the same direction with the same velocity aAT/4. It is to be noted that when the latter 
case occurs (the robot does not change its direction of movement) in two consecutive time 
steps, there is a saving of AT/4 sec in travel time per such occasion. The robot will start 
decelerating whenever it comes closer to the destination (point G ) so that it can reach 
point G with a zero velocity. Fig. 3.2 shows the velocity and acceleration distributions of 
the vehicle along the trajectory. The total travel time, T is then calculated as follows: 


T = 


D v 

— I — } 

v a 


(8.2) 


where, D is the total distance traveled, v is the maximum velocity of the vehicle along 
the trajectory. 


It is important to note that there can be several feasible solutions of a motion 
planning problem but all of them may not be optimal in terms of traveling time. A fixed 
value of maximum traveling time, T max has been assumed. If the true traveling time T (to 
reach final point G) is less than T max , the true time T is used as objective function value 
for the solution. On the other hand, if the actual traveling time, T exceeds T max but the 
robot does not reach its destination, it is halted at its current position and the Eucleadian 
distance d rem between the halted position and the destination point is calculated. The 
objective function value for this case is modified approximately as T — T max + d rem /v. 

Besides time-optimal path planning, the hexapod will have to determine its optimal 
gait. While navigating from an initial position to a destination, the hexapod will have 
to move along a straight path (periodic gait), to take a circular turn (non-periodic gait), 
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to cross - a ditch (non-periodic gait) as the situation demands. For each mode of gait 
generation, the distance to be traveled by the vehicle is divided into Q motion segments. 
The following steps are considered for designing the gait of a hexapod. 

1. Determine the position of CG of the vehicle at each motion segment. 

2. Calculate the values of condition variables (inputs) for the FLCs. The stroke for 
each ground-leg is determined using a fuzzy logic controller. 

3. Decision regarding the lifting of leg to the air, is taken based on the kinematic 
margin calculation at the immediately next and predicted support pattern (the 
support pattern just after transfer phase). If the kinematic margin of a particular 
leg is either zero or negative in the next support pattern, the leg is lifted to the air. 

4. The leg to be in transfer phase, is decided at the beginning of a particular motion 
segment. The leg with a zero or negative kinematic margin is selected as a transfer- 

leg- 

5. If the stability (static) is maintained, the vehicle is allowed to move. Otherwise, 
decision regarding foot placement is taken. The leg on the air and with the highest 
positive kinematic margin is selected for placement on the ground to regain its 
stability. The CG should always lie inside the support polygon to ensure static 
stability of the vehicle. 

Periodic gait (wave gait) is optimal in terms of ground-leg. Thus, no optimization 
is carried out in periodic gait generation mode and an attempt will be made to optimize 
the non-periodic gaits only. In optimal gait generation mode, the hexapod will place 
minimum number of legs on the ground with a maximum average kinematic margin of 
the ground- legs. 

Two reference frames, namely world coordinate frame {W} and body coordinate 
frame {£?} have been considered and the expression for the (stability) margin Sy can be 
derived in the similar way, as done in Sections 5.2, 6.1 and 7.1. The problem can be stated 
mathematically as follows: 

NPG 

Maximize z— (wi x (6 x Qi - £«) + ^2 x 0 

i=L 

) 


(8.3) 
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subject to the condition that the stability m strain is restricted as 


s > 0, 

where, N PG indicates the total number of non-periodic gait generation mode, Qi is the 
number of motion segments in the z-th mode, C\ indicates the total number of ground-legs 
in the i-th mode, is the average kinematic margin of the ground-legs in the z-th mode, 
Wi and ui 2 are the weighting factors and s (minimum of the Sy values) is the stability 
margin of the vehicle. It is important to mention that a penalty term is included in the 
objective function if the constraint of stability margin is violated. 

8.2 Description of the Proposed Algorithm 


Fig. 4.1 shows the schematic diagram of a genetic-fuzzy system used to solve the problem 
of combined path and gait generations of a hexapod. The state of obstacles, ditch and 
turning is considered as input to the FLCs to generate an obstacle-free, time-optimal 
path and optimal gaits of a six-legged robot. Here, a binary-coded GA (Section 2.3.1) has 
been used as an optimization tool to improve the performance of an FLC which depends 
on its rule base as well as membership function distribution. It has been observed that 
optimizing rule base of an FLC is a rough tuning process, whereas optimizing membership 
function distribution is a fine tuning process (Deb et al. 1998, Pratihar et al. 1998b, 
1999a). Thus, in this study, the rule base alone is optimized keeping the membership 
function distribution unaltered (to keep the matters simple and yet to show the efficacy 
of the proposed approach). Here, a GA will try to find those rules from an author- 
defined large rule base so that the performance is optimized. Here, there is one FLC 
for determining the collision-free, time-optimal path of the vehicle and each leg of the 
hexapod is controlled by a separate FLC. Thus, there are seven (one for path generation 
and six for gait generation) FLCs, running in parallel, to solve the problem of combined 
path and gait generations. At the beginning of each time step, A T , the vehicle will first 
search whether there is any ditch ahead. If it finds a ditch, the ditch crossing module 
will be activated, otherwise, it will move along a straight path following the periodic gait 
pattern during the time step AT. After moving along a straight path or crossing a ditch, 
the vehicle will take a sharp circular turn during the next time step AT if there is any 
change in direction of its movement. It is obvious that the vehicle will continue moving 
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in the same direction during the next time step AT if there is no change in its direction 
of movement. This process will continue until it reaches the destination. Fig. 8.1 shows 
the flowchart of the proposed algorithm. Thus, the combined problem (of path and gait 



Figure 8.1: Flowchart of the proposed algorithm - combined path and gait generation. 

generations) includes many modules, namely the path generation module, periodic gait 
generation module, ditch crossing module and turning gait generation module. All these 
modules have been discussed here, in detail. 

8.2.1 Path Generation Module 


A time-optimal collision- free path of a mobile robot is determined by using an FLC whose 
performance is tuned by a GA. The FLC finds the obstacle-free direction based on the 
predicted position of the obstacles in the next time step. It has been discussed, in detail, in 
the Chapter 4. Two inputs, namely distance and angle are fed to the fuzzy logic controller 
and there is one output of the FLC, that is, deviation. The condition (distance and angle) 
and action (deviation) variables of the FLC are shown in Fig. 4.2. It is important to note 
that relative velocity also plays an important role in determining the critical obstacle for 
the robot. Four different values of distance, namely very near (VN), near (NR), far (FR) 
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and very far (VF) are considered here. Similarly, five different fuzzy values are assigned 
for both angle and deviation, namely left (LT), ahead left (AL), ahead (A), ahead right 
(AR), and tight (RX). Fig. 8.2 shows the membership function distributions for input 
and output variables. As there are four and five different values for distance and angle, 


VN- Very Near 
NR- Near 
FR-Far 
VF- Very Far 

0.4 4.4 8.4 12.4 

Distance (m) 

LT- Left 
AL- Ahead Left 
A- Ahead 
AR- Ahead Right 
RT- Right 

VO 45 0 45 90 

Angle and Deviation (degrees) 




Figure 8.2: Author-defined membership function distributions for input and output of an 
FLC - path generation module. 

respectively, 20 rules are considered in the manually constructed rule base of the FLC. 
All possible rules of the author-defined rule base are shown in Table 4.1. A GA will try 
to find the good rules through search from this author-defined large rule base so that the 
performance of an FLC is optimized. 

8.2.2 Periodic Gait Generation Module 

Periodic gaits are generated by a legged robot only when it moves on a smooth terrain, 
along a straight path. For a periodic gait (wave gait) with a duty factor (8 (refer to Section 
5.1.1), the phases of legs 1,3, 5, 2, 4, 6 with respect to leg 1 are 0, ( 3 , 2/3 - 1, 1/2, 8 - 1/2, 
28 - 1/2, respectively (Pal et al. 1994). The sequence of leg transfer is determined for 
fixed values of duty factor, ( 3 {= 2/3) and phase difference, y(= l/ 2 ). 35 shown in Fi §- 
5.4. As the wave gait is optimal in terms of ground-legs, there is no scope of further 
optimization. All the six FLCs used for controlling the legs have the same and fixed 
output, that is, stroke. Here, the fixed leg-stroke is assumed to be equal to the distance 
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traveled by the -vehicle (CG of the body) during each motion segment. Chapter 5 provides 
a detailed discussion on periodic gait generation. 

8.2.3 Ditch Crossing Module 

There are two inputs (distance and relative angle) and one output (leg stroke) of the fuzzy 
logic controller. The inputs of an FLC are shown in Fig. 6.1. The proposed algorithm 
is based on the stroke control strategy. Four (VN, NR, FR, VF) and five (NL, NM, 
Z, PM, PL) different values are considered for distance and relative angle, respectively. 
Moreover, the output stroke has got six (VS, SM, MM, SL, LR, VL) different values. The 
membership function distributions for input and output used in this study are shown in 
Fig. 6.2. For each FLC, 20 rules are considered. Thus, 120 rules are considered for all 
the six FLCs. The author-defined rule base of an FLC is shown in Table 6.1 and it is 
same for all the six FLCs. Here, a GA will select a set of good rules from this manually 
constructed large rule base so that the hexapod can cross the ditch in an optimal sense. 
It has been discussed, in detail, in the Chapter 6. 

8.2.4 Turning Gait Generation Module 

Two inputs (distance and crab angle) are fed to the FLC and it produces one output 
(stroke). The inputs of an FLC are shown in Fig. 7.1 in which the hexapod is taking a 
sharp circular turn through 90 degrees in the counter-clockwise sense (chosen arbitrarily). 
It is important to note that the hexapod will cover this circular path in one time step, 
AT which is divided into Q motion segments. The stroke control strategy is used in the 
proposed algorithm. There are four (VN, NR, FR, VF) and five (NL, NM, Z, PM, PL) 
different values for distance and crab angle, respectively. Moreover, six (VS, SM, MM, 
SL, LR, VL) different values are considered for the output - (stroke). Fig. 8.3 shows 
the author-defined membership function distributions for input and output of the FLCs 
used in this study. As there are four and five different values for distance and crab angle, 
respectively, 20 rules are considered for each FLC. Thus, a set of 120 rules are considered 
for all the six FLCs. Table 7.1 shows the author-defined rule base for an FLC and the 
same rule base is used for all the six FLCs. A GA will find only those rules from this 
large rule base which will optimize the performance of the FLCs. It has been studied, in 
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VN - Very near 

NR- Near 
FR- Far 
VF- Very far 



Figure 8.3: Author-defined membership function distributions for input and output of the 
FLCs - turning gait generation module. 

detail, in the Chapter 7. 

8.2.5 GA Representation of a Solution 

Here, a binary-coded GA with 260-bit string is used to represent a solution. The GA 
string will look as follows: 

10111 ... 1 01100 .. . 01100111 11001 . . . 10001101 
' v '' *. * ' 

path ditch crossing gait turning gait 

Here, 1 and 0 represent the presence and absence of fuzzy rule, respectively. The first 
20-bits in this string will represent the information regarding path generation, the next 
120-bits will give gait generation information in the ditch crossing mode and the remaining 
120-bits will carry information regarding turning gait generation. 


8.2.6 Fitness Evaluation 

A GA is used to find optimal or near-optimal path and gaits simultaneously for the 
hexapod. Here, a binary-coded GA is used which begins its search by randomly creating 
a number of solutions. Each solution in this problem is represented in a 260-bits string 
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(20-bits for path generation and remaining 240-bits for gait generation). The fitness value 
for each solution is evaluated as follows: 


The hexapod will have to reach its destination starting from an initial position in 
minimum traveling time and its generated gaits will be optimal (with minimum number of 
ground-legs and with maximum average kinematic margin of the ground-legs). All these 
criteria are considered in a combined form (combining equations 8.2 and 8.3) of objective 
function, as given below: 


Maximize 


f = TJ l ~ + TJ2Z , 


(8.4) 


where, rj x and q 2 are two weighting factors. Since two weighting factors (w x and w 2 ) have 
already been used in the 2 term (equation 8.3), these two weighting factors (rj\ and r/ 2 ) 
are not explicitly used here. Instead, both rji and q 2 are set to 1, here. It is important 
to note that this problem may be posed as a multi-objective optimization problem and 
multi-objective G A implementations can be used to find multiple Pareto-optimal solutions 
(Srinivas and Deb 1995). But, here, the above mentioned weighting scheme has been used 
to solve it as a single-objective optimization problem. 


Each solution is then evaluated to calculate a function value fj for H different train- 
ing scenarios ( j = 1,2..., H ). The fitness of the string is assigned as FS = (Zji 1 fj) /H. 
After each solution in the population is evaluated and fitness is assigned, the population 
is modified by using three GA-operators, namely reproduction, crossover and mutation 
(refer to Section 2.3.1). 


8.3 Results and Discussion 

The performance of a GA depends on the selection of its different parameters, n ly 
population size, crossover probability, mutation probability etc. The best perfor 
observed with the following parameters: 

Population size = 100 

Crossover probability = 0.95 
Mutation probability = 0.02 
Number of generations = 50 
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The effectiveness of the proposed algorithm is tested through simulations (Pratihar et al. 
I999e, f). A six-legged robot (rectangular body plate with sides 0.9 x 0.4 m 2 ) will have 
to plan its path and gaits simultaneously, in optimal sense. In this study, the distance 
step is divided into Q = 15 motion segments. The acceleration and deceleration, a is 
assumed to be equal to 0.333 m/sec 2 . It is also assumed that the vehicle will accelerate 
and decelerate during the first 3 sec and the last 3 sec of its travel, respectively. Thus, 
the maximum velocity of the robot comes out to be 1 m/sec. After a careful study, the 
weighting factors - w\ and w 2 are set to 1.0 and 6.0, respectively (refer to equation 8.3). 
Ten different training scenarios are considered during the tuning phase. 

Two different approaches have been studied, here, as discussed below: 

Approach X: Author-defined fuzzy logic controller. In this approach, a fixed set 
of 260 rules (20 rules for generating path and 240 rules for generating gaits) and 
author-defined membership functions (refer to Figs. 8.2, 6.2 and 8.3) are used. 
Table 4.1 shows a set of 20 author-defined rules of an FLC used for path generation. 
Table 6.1 shows a set of 20 author-defined rules of an FLC used in the ditch crossing 
module and the same rule base is used in all the six FLCs. Thus, there is a fixed set 
of 120 rules in the ditch crossing module. Similarly, a set of 20 author-defined fuzzy 
rules (used in the turning gait generation module) are shown in Table 7.1 and the 
same rule base is used in all the six FLCs. Thus, there is a fixed set of 120 rules for 
generating the turning gait. It is to be noted that the author-defined rule base and 
membership function distributions may not be optimum. Here, no optimization is 
carried out to find optimal rule base of the FLCs. 

Approach 2: Tuning rule base alone of the FLCs. In this study, the rule base of 
the FLCs has been optimized keeping the membership function distributions same 
as shown in Figs. 8.2, 6.2 and 8.3. The maximum number of possible rules is 
260. Here, a binary-coded GA with 260-bit string is used in which 1 and 0 indicate 
presence and absence of rules, respectively. Thus, a GA will find through search 
a set of good rules from these 260 rules so that the hexapod will be able to plan 
its path and gaits simultaneously, in the optimal sense (with minimum traveling 
time, with minimum number of ground-legs and with maximum average kinematic 
margin of the ground-legs) after satisfying the constraint of stability margin. Here, 
H — 10 (chosen arbitrarily) different author-defined training scenarios (in which the 
size and location of the obstacles and the ditch are varied) are considered in the 
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optimization phase. 


The problems of combined path and gait generations are solved using both the approaches 
mentioned above. The minimum number of ground-legs, C, the maximum average kine- 
matic margin of the ground-legs, K, traveling distance, D, and time, T are presented 
for the two approaches in Table 8.1. In this table, the first three rows show the three 


Table 8.1: Number of ground-legs, C, average kinematic margin of ground-legs, K : trav- 
eling distance, D (m) and time, T (sec) obtained by two approaches (combined path and 
gait generation) 


Scenario 

Approach 1 

Approach 2 

C 

K 

D 

T 

C 

K 

D 

T 

I 

332 

1.32 

37.28 

40.28 

329 

1.36 

37.17 

40.17 

2 

544 

1.37 

42.53 

45.53 

325 

1.33 

37.07 

40.07 

3 

336 

1.29 

37.40 

40.40 

329 

1.35 

37.16 

40.16 

4 

547 

1.41 

42.90 

45.90 

328 

1.35 

37.15 

40.15 

5 

546 

1.39 

42.57 

45.57 

329 

1.37 

37.20 

40.20 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

327 

1.33 

37.12 

40.12 


(out of 10) training scenarios. The subsequent three rows show three different and new 
scenarios which were not used during the optimization process. In scenario 6 (Table 8.1), 
it is seen that the author-defined FLCs have failed to generate stable gaits for the hexa- 
pod, whereas the GA-tuned FLCs have successfully done it although this case was not 
considered during the optimization phase. In all cases, the GA-tuned FLCs are found to 
perform better than the author-defined FLCs. It is due to the fact that the knowledge 
base of the author-defined FLCs may be far from being optimal. Table 8.2 shows the 
GA-tuned rule base of an FLC used for generating the time-optimal, collision-free path 
of the hexapod. It is interesting to note that obstacles 1 and 2 are approaching the robot 
from its left side, whereas obstacle 3 is approaching the robot from the right side. This 
fact is reflected on the optimized rule base shown in Table 8.2. There are three rules 
when the input - angle is LT and three other rules when the input - angle is AR and RT 
(refer to Table 8.2). The optimized rule bases for first through sixth FLCs used in the 
ditch crossing module are shown in Tables 8.3 through 8.8, respectively. It is to be noted 
that there are comparatively more number of rules present in the GA-tuned rule base 
particularly when the input - relative angle is NM, this happens due to the nature 
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Table 8.2: Optimized rule base (having six rules) for an FLC - path generation module 

angle 


O) 

U 

c 
a j 

4 -» 

cn 

T3 



LT 

AL 

A 

AR 

RT 

VN 




AL 

A 

NR 

A 



A 


FR 

A 





VF 

A 






training cases considered. It is also intuitive to say that there are still some redundant 
rules in the optimized rule base and a second stage GA-based tuning will further reduce 
the number of rules to be present in the optimized rule base. Similarly, Tables 8.9 through 
8.14 show the optimized rule bases obtained for first through sixth FLCs, respectively, 
in the turning gait generation module. In this module, it is assumed that the robot can 
take a sharp circular turn in either clockwise or anti-clockwise sense. For a particular 
training case, the robot may take some turns in the clockwise and some other turns in 
the anti-clockwise directions. Thus, the two inputs, namely distance and crab angle are 
varying continuously, in their respective ranges. It is also intuitively expected that the 
GA-tuned rule bases will contain more number of rules (widely distributed). Thus, a GA 
has selected only 115 rules (6 for path generation and 109 for gait generations) out of 
260 author-defined rules. Fig. 8.4 shows the collision-free paths generated by the robot 
using both the Approaches 1 and 2. Fig. 8.5 shows the generated path and gaits obtained 
using Approach 1 for test scenario 4 (Table 8.1) at the 10-th, 20-th, 35-th, 50-th, 6o t 
and 79-th motion segment counted from the initial position of the robot. Similar y the 
generated path and gaits obtained using Approach 2 for the test scenario 4 (Table 8.1) 
at the 10-th, 20-th, 35-th, 50-th, 65-th and 79-th motion segment are shown in ig. • • 
It is interesting to note that in Approach 2, the vehicle is able to reach its destination 
only at 79-th motion segment starting from its initial position, whereas in Approac , 
the vehicle is almost on its mid-way at the same 79-th motion segment. It is unpor an 
to note that the execution time of the proposed algorithm is found to be IT s^m a 
HP-9000/K200 machine. Thus, it can be implemented on line, or e ermi 
path and gaits simultaneously of a six-legged robot. 
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Table 8.3: Optimized rule base for first 
FLC (having eleven rules only) obtained 
using Approach 2 - ditch crossing module 

relative angle 



NL 

NM 

Z 

PM 

PL 

VN 


SL 

LR 



NR 

SM 

SL 



SM 

FR 

SM 

MM 



SM 

VF 

SM 


SL 

SM 



Table 8.5: Optimized rule base for third 
FLC (having ten rules only) obtained us- 
ing Approach 2 - ditch crossing module 

relative angle 



NL 

NM 

Z 

PM 

PL 

VN 

MM 

SL 



MM 

NR 


SL 

LR 



FR 


MM 



SM 

VF 


SM 


SM 

SM 


Table 8.7: Optimized rule base for fifth 
FLC (having six rules only) obtained using 
Approach 2 - ditch crossing module 

relative angle 



NL 

NM 

Z 

PM 

PL 

VN 



LR 



NR 


SL 




FR 

SM 

MM 




VF 

! 


SL 

SM 



Table 8.4: Optimized rule base for second 
FLC (having eleven rules only) obtained 
using Approach 2 - ditch crossing module 

relative angle 



NL 

NM 

Z 

PM 

PL 

VN 


SL 

LR 


MM 

NR 


SL 

LR 


SM 

FR 

SM 

MM 




VF 

SM 


SL 


SM 


Table 8.6: Optimized rule base for fourth 
FLC (having eight rules only) obtained us- 
ing Approach 2 - ditch crossing module 

relative angle 



NL 

NM 

Z 

PM 

PL 

VN 

MM 



SL 

MM 

NR 


SL 




FR 

SM 

MM 

LR 



VF 




SM 



Table 8.8: Optimized rule base for sixth 
FLC (having eight rules only) obtained us- 
ing Approach 2 - ditch crossing module 

relative angle 



NL 

NM 

Z 

PM 

PL 

8 VN 

MM 




MM 

| NR 

SM 

SL 



SM 

tn 

^ FR 





SM 

VF 


SM 


SM 
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Table 8.9: Optimized rule base for first 
FLC (having eleven rules only) obtained 
using Approach 2 - turning gait generation 
module 


Table 8. 10: Optimized rule base for second 
FLC (having eleven rules only) obtained 
using Approach 2 - turning gait generation 
module 


<D 

U 

C 

03 


crab angle 



NL 

NM 
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PM 

PL 

VN 

VS 


MM 


VS 

NR 

SM 


SL 


SM 

FR 

MM 

SL 
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VL 


SL 
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PM 
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SM 

MM 

SM 
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MM 

SL 

MM 
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MM 

VF 
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Table 8.11: Optimized rule base for third 
FLC (having ten rules only) obtained us- 
ing Approach 2 - turning gait generation 
module 


Table 8.12: Optimized rule base for fourth 
FLC (having four rules only) obtained us- 
ing Approach 2 - turning gait generation 
module 
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Table 8.13: Optimized rule base for fifth 
FLC (having seven rules only) obtained 
using Approach 2 - turning gait genera- 
tion module 


Table 8.14: Optimized rule base for sixth 
FLC (having twelve rules only) obtained 
using Approach 2 - turning gait generation 
module 
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Figure 8.4: Generated paths in Approaches 1,2. 

8.4 Summary 


The problem of combined path and gait generation of a six-legged robot has been solved by 
using a genetic-fuzzy system, in this chapter. It is a complicated task and the traditional 
methods fail to find a complete solution. In the proposed algorithm, path planning and 
gait planning are done simultaneously b, using the FLCs. There are seven FLCs running 
in parallel - one is for path generation and the remaining six are for gait generation. A G A 
is used to find optimized FLCs, off-line. A G A tries to find, through search, a set of good 
fuzzy rules from a manually constructed large rule base. As the variables are discrete in 
nature a binary-coded GA is a natural choice for solving this type of problems. Once the 
optimized FLCs are obtained, those can be used on-line, to solve the real-world similar 
problems of combined path and gait planning, in an optimal sense. The GA -tuned FLCs 
are found to perform better than the manually constructed (author-defined) FLCs The 

execution time of the proposed algorithm rs found to be only 10 sec in a HP 9000 /K 200 

Klo fnr nn i; ne implementation to solve this type of problems, 
machine. Thus, it is suitable for on-line irnpiem 

, J and oDtimization technique, the chance ot its 

Since GA is a population-based search and opumi 

solution for getting trapped into local minima is 



















Chapter 9 


CONCLUDING REMARKS AND 
SCOPE FOR FUTURE WORK 


9.1 Concluding Remarks 


In the present work, path planning and gait planning problems of a legged robot have been 
solved by using the combined GA-Fuzzy approaches. Moreover, a genetic-fuzzy system 
has been developed to solve the problem of combined path and gait generation of a legged 
robot. From the above study, concluding remarks have been made as follows: 

1. Path Generation Among Static Obstacles: The proposed fuzzy-genetic algo- 
rithm, as discussed in Chapter 3, is able to find time-optimal obstacle-free paths 
of a mobile robot in the presence of static obstacles. A fuzzy rule base approach 
has been used to find obstacle-free directions and a genetic algorithm is used as an 
optimizer to find the extent of travel along obstacle-free directions. The fuzzy logic 
approach has been introduced in the initial population creation and in the design 
of crossover and mutation operators in order to propagate useful building blocks 
through GA generations, a matter which is essential for an efficient use of GAs. 

2. Comparison of Fuzzy-Genetic Algorithm with Other Techniques: The pro- 
posed fuzzy-genetic algorithm is found to perform better than a steepest descent 
optimization method along with a penalty function approach for solving the find- 
path problems of a mobile robot. This happens due to the fact that there is a 
chance of the solution for getting trapped into local minima in the steepest descent 
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method. On the other hand, since GA is a population-based search and optimiza- 
tion technique, the chance of its solution for getting trapped into local minima is 
less. Moreover, the solution of the proposed algorithm is similar to the path ob- 
tained using the best-known tangent graph and A* algorithm. It is important to note 
that the peitormance of the proposed algorithm can be further improved by proper 
tuning of rule base of the fuzzy logic controller. It is also interesting to note that 
the proposed algorithm requires linearly more computational time with an increase 
in number of intermediate control points, whereas the tangent graph and A* algo- 
rithm has quadratic computational complexity. Thus, the fuzzy-genetic algorithm 
is computationally faster than the combined tangent graph and A* algorithm. 

3. Path Generation Among Moving Obstacles: The proposed genetic- fuzzy ap- 
proach, as explained in Chapter 4, (in which a GA is used for proper tuning of 
knowledge base of the fuzzy logic controller) can successfully solve the navigation 
problem of a mobile robot in the presence of moving obstacles. Here, the navigation 
problems of a mobile robot have been solved by using a fuzzy logic controller. The 
navigation is based on sensor readings and future prediction of location of moving 
obstacles. As sensor readings are associated with imprecision and uncertainty, an 
FLC is a natural choice for solving this type of problems. In the proposed genetic- 
fuzzy approach, the tuning of knowledge base of an FLC is done off-line by using a 
GA as an optimization tool and once the optimal knowledge base of an FLC is ob- 
tained, a mobile robot can use it on-line, to navigate in real-world similar scenarios, 
in an optimal sense. Simulation results show that a GA-tuned FLC performs better 
than an author-defined FLC. It happens due to the fact that the author-defined 
knowledge base for an FLC may not be optimum always. 

4. Some Important Observations: The performance of an FLC depends on its 
knowledge base which consists of the three components, namely scaling factors, 
membership functions and rule set. Rule base optimization involves the problem 
of dealing with discrete variables and GA is a powerful tool for solving this type 
of problems. As the task of finding optimum rule base as well as the shape of 
the membership function distribution are inter-dependent, it is more practical to 
consider the GA-tuned FLC where both rule base as well as scaling factors of the 
state variables have been optimized simultaneously (refer to Approach 5 of Section 
4.3). It is also observed that optimizing rule base of an FLC is a rough-tuning 
process, whereas optimizing scaling factor of the state variables (which indicates 
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the base width of triangular membership functions) is a fine-tuning process. Thus, 
the optimized solutions are obtained during the optimization of rule base only and 
tuning of staling factors cannot bring significant improvement in the accuracy of a 
solution. 

5. A Two-Stage Automatic Design of a Fuzzy Rule Base: Although an FLC 
is an effective tool for dealing with imprecision and uncertainty, designing a proper 
knowledge base for an FLC is a difficult task. A two-stage design of a fuzzy -rule 
base has been implemented in Section 4.3 (refer to Approach 6). In the proposed 
algorithm, no time is spent on manual construction of fuzzy rule base and it will 
be designed automatically by a GA through search. Due to iterative nature of a 
GA, the obtained rule base may contain some redundant rules which are removed 
from the rule base by a second stage GA-based tuning. This approach has been 
used to solve the navigation problem of a mobile robot in the presence of moving 
obstacles and the obtained results are almost similar to those obtained by the other 
methods, namely tuning rule base alone, tuning scaling factors and rule base in 
stages, tuning scaling factors and rule base simultaneously (refer to Section 4.3). 
However, it is a more flexible method in which a set of good rules for an FLC 
will be designed automatically by a GA and may be more efficient in solving more 
complex navigation problems. 

6. Gait Generation Problem Using a Genetic-Fuzzy Approach: The proposed 
genetic-fuzzy approach is able to generate successfully near-optimal gait of a hexa- 
pod while crossing a ditch (refer to Chapter 6) or while taking a circular turn (refer 
to Chapter 7) separately. In all such applications, the GA-tuned FLCs (obtained 
by optimizing rule base alone) are found to perform better than the author-defined 
FLCs. Here, only the rule base of an FLC has been optimized because the perfor- 
mance of an FLC depends largely on its rule base and optimizing scaling factors of 
the state variables is a fine-tuning process. 

7. Combined Path and Gait Generation Using a Genetic-Fuzzy Approach: 
The problem of combined path and gait generation of a hexapod (which is the most 
difficult problem compared to all problems discussed earlier) has also been solved 
by using the genetic-fuzzy approach. Here, there are six FLCs for controlling the six 
legs of a hexapod and one more FLC for generating the collision- free path of the 
robot. Besides generating a time-optimal path, the hexapod will have to generate its 
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gait in an optimal sense. Once the GA-tuned FLCs are obtained (tuning is done off- 
line), a hexapod can use those FLCs on-line, to generate near-optimal path and gait 
simultaneously. It is important to note that the traditional methods cannot solve the 
problem of c ombined path and gait generation effectively because it is a complicated 
optimization problem involving discrete variables, whereas the proposed algorithm 
is able to solve it. Moreover, the use of FLCs makes this approach computationally 
more tractable. 


9.2 Scope for Future Work 

• In the present work, path and gait generation of a six-legged robot has been studied 
in detail, by using the combined GA-Fuzzy approach. It can also be extended for 
the four-legged and eight-legged robots. 

• In this study, an attempt is made to solve the problem of combined path and gait 
generation of a hexapod which is moving on a flat terrain by negotiating ditches 
and in the presence of moving obstacles. This approach can be extended further for 
the rough terrain also. In practice, the terrain may be uneven and possibly with 

some slope. 

• In Section 4.3, the approach - automatic two-stage design of fuzzy rules using GA 
has been discussed in detail and its effectiveness has been tested on a number of 
path generation problems. The similar approach has not yet been implemented for 
solving the gait generation problem of a legged robot. In an extended version of the 
present work, a set of good fuzzy rules will be designed by a GA automatically to 
solve the problem of combined path and gait generation of a legged vehicle. 

• In the present work, a six-legged robot will have to plan both its path as well as gait 
in such a way that it can reach its destination in minimum traveling time and by 
placing the minimum number of legs on the ground having the maximum average 
kinematic margin. Obviously, the problem can be better posed as a multi-objective 
optimization problem, which can be solved by using multi-objective GA to find 
multiple trade-off solutions. 
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• In this study, the issues related to the static stability of the vehicle have been 
considered. The present work can be extended further to consider the issues related 
to the dynamic stability of the vehicle. 
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